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A CHRISTMAS COURSE OF LECTURES. 
Rote INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 


Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

Prof. RAY LANKESYER, M.A. LL.D. F.R.8.. will on TUESDAY 
NEXT, December 29, at 3 0 ‘clock, begin a COURSE of SIX LECTURES 
“illustrated by Lantern Slides and adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) en 

‘EXTINCT ANIMALS. 

Subscription (for Non-Members) to this Course, One erga Neng tn 
under Sixteen. Half-a-Guinea) ; to all the Courses in the n, Two 
Guineas. ‘Tickets may be obtained at the Office of the Institution’ 


FREDERIC HARRISON will deliver 
ADDRESSES at the HALL of CLIFFORD’S INN, THURSDAY, 
December 31, at p.m., ‘The DAY of all the DEAD’ FRIDAY, 
January 1, at 5 pis ‘ANNUAL ADDRESS to the POSITIVIST 
SOCIETY. Admission free. 


RTISTS and OTHERS desirous of EXHIBIT- 

ING WORKS of ART, &c., in NEW BOND STREET should 

apply for Vacant Dates and Terms to Messrs. DICKINSONS, 114, New 
Bond Street, W., whose New Gallery is now available. 


Yj siveaeeizty of LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, March 23 
next, the SENATE will proceed | to elect EXAMINERS in the following 
Departments for the Year 1904-5 

The Examiners appointed may be called upon to take part in the 
Examination of both Internal and External Students. ‘The r 














HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References : The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GARBITA 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and Co knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —86, Sack ville Street, W. 


RESTONSIONS and PREVIOUS.—Mr. Maclure, 
» M.A. Cantab., Mr. Walker, B.A. B.Sc.Lond., and Mr. Sugars, 
M.A.Oxon.. Graduates in HONOURS in Mathematics and Classics, 
yang EXCLUSLY ELY for above.—Individual Tuition at moderate 

r Non. id Pupil reeeived.—36, Philbeach Gar- 








es. 
dens, Earl's Court. 


NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 

land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 

Private Secretaries.—Miss Prrurnpnipcr (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 524, Conduit Street, Bond Street, 


ESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 

MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent testi- 

ae .—X. Y. Z., Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne. 











tion of each Examinership consists generally of a Retaining Fee for 
the year, and a pro ratd payment for Papers set, Answers marked, and 
Meetings attended. Full particulars with regard to each Examinership 
can be obtained on application tu the Principal. 


MUSIC. 
One in Music. 
MEDICINE. 
Twoin nn 
Two in Surgery 
One in Obstetric Medicine. 


Two in Pathology. 
One in Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 
One in Mental Diseases. 


ECONOMICS. 
One in Economics. 
One in Geography (Economic and Commercial). 
One in Statistics 
Candidates must send in their names to the Principal, with any attes- 
tation of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before 
SATURDAY, January 30. (It is particularly desired by the Senate that 
20 application of any kind be made to its individual Members. ) 
By order of the Senate 
ARTHUR W. RU CKER, Principal. 
University of pce ced South Kensington, S. W. 
r, 1 





SSISTANT SECRETARY TEACHERS’ GUILD. 
—Owin hg the appointment of the present Officer to a post on 
the Staff of the University of London there is a VACANCY in the 
ASSISTANT *SECRETARYSHIP of the GUILD. Salary 1001. per 
annum. Hours 38} Weekly. Shorthand essential.—Applications, 
letter only, with references, and not more than Three Testimonials 
copied), to Tracners’ Guitp, 74, Gower Street, London, W.C., before 
JANUARY 8 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c, Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established ten years.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith Road, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c., 

carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 10d. per 

1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. All orders promptly 

executed and returned without delay.—M. L., 7, Vernon Road, 
Clapham, 8. W. 


* UTHORS MSS. 'TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy 
.-m and despatch. 9d. per 1,000, including Paper and Postage ; also 
Shorthand. — Miss N. E. Roninson, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8.W 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly,on good paper, at 1s. 8d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carben Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8., 
eare of Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


([YPE- WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintanee with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors.—TuE Cam- 
BRIDGE Tyre-WritinG AceEncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The et ome of Authors capably 





























KANG" S COLLEGE (University of London),—The 

COUNCIL een or peng for the post of DEMONSTRATOR 
of NATURAL OPH Y. — Applications must be sent in by 
"WEDNESDAY, ‘Sau 20, 1904.— For conditions apply to the 
Secretary. WALTER SMITH, Secretary. 


BOROUGH of LOWESTOFT. 


HIGHER EDUCATIONAL SUB-COMMITTEE. 

DAY SECONDARY SCHOOL and PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 

WANTED, EARLY in JUNE, 1904: 

(1) ASSISTANT MASTER for ENGLISH SUBJECTS. 
-ncreasing Mi nnual increments of 7/. 10%. to 1501. per annu 

(2) ASSISTANT MISTRESS for FRENCH (good Conversational 
French essential), German, Needlework, some Drill and English 
subjects. Salary, 100/., increasing by annual increments of 7!. 10s. to 
1301. per annum. 

Preference given to Graduates. 

Experience in either Secondary School or Pupil Teacher Centre 
essenti: 

Applications with copies of not more than three recent Testimonials 
to be forwarded to Tur Town CLerx, Coronation Buildings, Lowestoft. 


RISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—The 
COMMITTEE require, by FEBRUARY 1, if possible, the services 
of an ASSISTANT MASTER at the PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 
A Graduate preferred, trained or otherwise experienced. In addition 
to the usual subjects of the Pupil Teachers’ Course, the Master ap- 
pointed should be especially strong in 
salary 1201, rising by annual increments of 10/. to 1501. —Application 
Forms, which must be received at this Office before Noon on 
JANUARY 18, 1904, may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed 
foolscap ee Secrerary, Guildhall, Bristol. 
December 21, 1903. 











nw 1201., 











A RT ASSISTANT WANTED.—TheGOVERNORS 
of the SHIPLEY SCHOOL of ART have a vacancy for an 
ASSISTANT ART MASTER. ‘This appointment offers an cadens 
opportunity for an a Student to roy for the Art Master's 
Certificates. Salary 60! to 80l., Zt» and expe- 
tience.—Applications elore JANUARY 4 to Ww! ILLIAM Fry, Secretary. 











Me. GRANT RICHARDS has a VACANCY in 
his PUBLISHING — for a YOUTH about 18 —Apply, by 
letter, to 48, Leicester Square. 

ST PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
Trustees of the ee The Mercers’ Company. 
ead Mistress : 
Miss FRANCES R. GRAY, tues. Trip. Newnham College, Cambridge. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1904. 

a Full particulars may be obtained from the Heap Misrress at the 
Mary san Sir Joun Watney, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ 





Ag 
nged. MSS. placed with ) Publishers. —Terms and Testi. 
monials on ‘apeticetion to Mr. A. M. Burcugs, 34, Paternoster Row. 


THE SOCIETY of 
(INCORPORATED), 
39, OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREYS GATE, 8.W. 
AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The Forms of Agreement issued by 
the Publishers Association, with full explanation of their meaning, 
can be obtained at the Offices of the Society, price 1s. post free. 
Authors are warned not to sign any Agreement which may embody 
the Clauses explained without first submitting it to the Suciety. 





AUTHORS 


G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


& MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations,and Audit of Accounts, &c. Oar 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, land 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.0. 


A THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIODICAL PRIN‘ TING. —18, Bream’ s Buildings, Chancery Lane. B.C c. 











Catalogues, 
ATALOGUE No. 39.—Etchings by Whistler— 


/ Turner's Liber Studiorum, and other Engravings—Engravings by 
Hogarth, &c.— Drawings of the Early English §chool—Iustrated Kooks 
—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wma. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM, 


in fine states only. —W™. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 





Surrey. 


M Essks. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be to hear 

search of Books out of print, 

from their large Stock. 





Ossess 
OKS in 

from any one in 
Ly they ean in many cases supply them 


CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpeol. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, P iz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 

ped issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
rer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 























































Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
158s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 

FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU,SAINT RAPHAEL, TOUBS, 
TOULON. 

And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 


Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications, and Classified Lists 
of Books, is issued by Witt1ams & Norcare, Book Importers, 14, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—Specimen Copies gratis. 


CATALOGUE of CHEAP NEW and SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS sent on receipt of postcard. 
, High Street, Hull. 











Epwarps 





HEN YOU REQUIRE BOOKS, Scarce, Second- 
hand, or New, in General or Educational Literature, write 
Gattoway & Porter. Booksellers, Cambridge. CATALOGUES post 
free. Libraries supplied. Books Bought. 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
/ feduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION, (III. HIS- 





TORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, SIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GEQGRAPHY. VIL MILITARY. ul FICTION. IX. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London. W. 


LEIGHTON’S 


ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 

Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 

Part II., C, with 220 Illustrations, price 3s. 

Parts II1I.—V., D—M, with 380 Illustrations in Facsimile, price 2s. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Boydell’s Views of London; 
Archer’s Vestiges of London ; Cooke’s Views of London ; Boydell’s 
Thames, 1794; Cooke's London Bridge ; Entrance of Piccadilly by 
Dagety, and other Engravings of London. —L. U. Earce , 14, Gloucester 
Street, Pimlico. 





each. 








i OARD and RESIDENCE in comfortable, well- 

arranged House (Private Family) in BAYSWATER. Well suited 
for a Gentleman and his Wife, or a Professional Man. Near to Stations 
and Omnibus References exchanged.—Address H. H., Atheneum 
Press, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


"TY UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & C. 
Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 











Sales by Auction. 


Lantern and Photographic Apparatus—Cinematograph Appa- 
ratus and Films—Electrical Apparatus Ad order of the 
Rt. Hon, the POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


FRIDAY, January 1, at half-past - o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OF FER at his Rooms, 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C , some very fine 
Optical Lanterns and Sets of Slides—Cinematographs and interesting 
Films in good lengths—Photographic Cameras and Lenses and Acces- 
sories—Microscopes and EByepieces—Electrical Apparatus and Light 
Fittings—Dynamos, &c. By order of the Rt. Hon the POSTMASTER- 
GENERA Sp on a ie of Instruments, &c ; a large 
quantity of Miscelianeous Propert 
On — oF prior 2 to 5 oy morning of Sale. 
applicati 


Catalogues on 








TO BE ISSUED JANUARY 1. 
J OUBNAL of the AFRICAN SOCIETY. 


No JANUARY, 1904. 
MUHAMMADANISM in the WESTERN SUDAN. 
NOTES on the BENIN LANGUAGE of the EFA. 
KING MALUANGO’S COURT. KR. E. Dennett. 
The COURT of the SLAVE MAMBOMA. R. E. Dennett. 
NOTES on some ANTELOPES of WEST UGANDA. W. C. Doggett. 
RECENT PORTUGUESE LEGISLATION on NEGRO LABOUR 

QUE 





T. J. Tonkin. 
R. E. Dennett. 


STION. Sir H. H. Johnston, G.C M.G. 
WATER SUPPLY of the TOWN of LAGOS. The Editor. 
The COMMON DATE PALM. Alex. Johnston. 


KASEMBE and the BEMBA (AWEMBA) NATION. 
Robertson 


The GOLD COAST WHEN EDWARD IV. was KING. J. M. Sarbab. 
AFRICAN TOPICS REVIEWED. The Editor. 

LITERARY NOTES and REVIEWS. The Editor. 
Price to Non-Members, 6s. All rights reserved. 
Macmi len & Co., Limited New Yerk: The Mzcmiian Co. 


Rey. W. Govan 


Loncon 
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ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY, 1904. Price SIXPENCE. 


Contents. 


NATURE'S COMEDIAN. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 13, 14. 
MARINE STEAM TURBINES. By Robert Cromie. 
The KING'S NOSE. By Margaret Armour. 
SOME SCOUTS—BUT NOT SCOUTING. By Capt. A. O. Vaughan. 
LAMENT for FIONAVAR. By Eva Gore-Booth. 
HUMOURS of EASTERN TRAVEL. By Louisa Jebb. 
The BROWN PUPPY. By Ellen Ada Smith. 
RAHEL MO ee og ot The GERMAN SIBYL of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Marv Hargrave. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





Beree's PEERAGE and BARONETAGE, 
The Privy Council, Knightage, and Companionage. 
By ASHWORTH P. BURKE. 


661H EDITION FOR 1904. 


Now ready at all Booksellers,’ price 42s., 


less discount for cash. 
BURKE contains more information than any other Peerage. 


Publishers: Messrs. Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall, S.W. 





HISTORICAL CATALOGUE 


OF THE PRINTED EDITIONS OF 


HOLY SCRIPTURE, 
In the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Compiled by 
T. H. DARLOW, M.A., and H. F. MOULE, M.A. 
In 2 vols. 8vyo, Large Paper, bound in dark blue buckram, top 
edges gilt. 


VOL. I. ENGLISH, NOW READY. 
This Catalogue exhibits the Historical Development of the English 
Text, enumerating nearly 1,000 different Editions before a.p. 1800. lt 
Sey full Bibliographical Details of every Early and Important 


Edition 
Vol. Il. OTHER LANGUAGES. Ready in 1904. 
Price of the 2 vols. (not sold separately) 3ls. 6d. net. 
Only 500 Copies printed, of which 450, numbered and signed, are for 
sale in England and America 
To be obtained only from the Pvnttsutnc SupgRiIntTENDENT, Bible 
House, 146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





Parton's LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
1094 pages, red cloth, post free, 2s. 

Contains particulars, with Illustrations, of reliable Schools (in 
England and Abroad) for Boys and Girls. If bor statement of 
requirements be given, a Sel of Pr ill be forwarded 
free of charge. 

J. &J. Faton, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


RANGES and LEMONS. An Old City Ditty. 
By J. H. MITCHINER, F.R.A.S8., Citizen and Girdler. 22. net. 
Smith & Ebb:, Limited, Northumberland Alley, E.C., and all 
Booksellers. 


pat sotHEca SOMERSETENSIS : a Catalogue 
of Books, Pamphlets, &c., relating to the County of Somerset. 
With full Index. By EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A. 3 vols. 4to, 
1878 pp. 2!. 3s. 

Barnicott & Pearce, Taunton. Harding, Great Russell Street, W.C. 








M°°ks, CRAGS, and CAVES of the High Peak 

and Neighbourhood. By ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A. 
Illustrated with 43 Original Photographs of Climbs, 
Scenery, and Explorations in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
Leicester, Nottingham, &c., and 2 Maps specially drawn. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


Sporn their THOUGHTS and SAYINGS. 

By Rev. W. HARRISON. An entirely new Collection 
of Charming Stories and Anecdotes. Second Kdition. 
Crown 8vo, art cloth, 3s, 


DNA LYALL, An Appreciation. With 

Biographical and Critical Notes by Rev. G. A. PAYNE. 

The MS. forming the Basis of this Book was read by ONA 

LYALL. Post 8vo, art cloth, 1s. 6d. net. Favourably 
reviewed by over 30 Perivdicals and Newspapers, 


ENGLISH PRACTICAL BANKING. By T. 

BOUCHIER MOXON, F.I.B. ELEVENTH BDITION. 
The Standard Popular Book on Banking. Demy 8yvo, cloth 
gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 


John Heywood, 29 and 30, Shoe Lane, London, E.C.; 
Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 





A RECORD IN HIGH-CLASS PERIODICALS, 


1900 - 


1903. 


We have examined the Books of the NATIONAL REVIEW for the year 
ending November 30, 1900, and for the year ending November 30, 1903, and certify 
that the Sales of this Periodical have increased 81 per cent. during the period, 
The increase has been progressive, and the Sales for the month of November, 1903, 
are more than double what they were for the month of November, 1900. 

GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, Chartered Accountants. 


London, December 9, 1903. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 





THIRD EDITION, Revised to 1904, fcap, 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A\S. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimiTED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE PENNY 


CHRONOLOGY: 


A Series of Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of ¢ 


David to the Present Time. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RB.AS. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF 
OLD ENGLISH 
PORCELAIN. 


BY 


M. L. SOLON, 
The well-known Potter, Artist, and 
Collector. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 68 Coloured 
and other Plates. 


In One Handsome Volume, royal 8vo. 


Price TWO GUINEAS net. 





London: BEMROSE & SONS, Liurrep, 
4, Snow Hill. E,C. 





NOW READY. 


Price 6d. net ; 


THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE BIBLE. 


BY 


INGLIS (‘ Rejected ”’). 


post free, 7d. 


In this essay the question of inspira- 
tion is treated from a fresh point of view. 
The author endeavours to show that the 
Bible is of superhuman, but not of super- 


natural, origin. 





Price 6d. net; post free, 7d. 


THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE BIBLE. 


BY 


INGLIS (‘Rejected,”). 


London: 
A. BONNER, 1 and 2, Took’s Court, E.C- 
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THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 











THE 


3d. 15s. 
WEEKLY. G A R D F N E R S’ YEARLY. 


Postage Post 


. CHRONICLE. ~~ 


(THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE) 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 





SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Telegraphic Address——“ GARDCHRON, LONDON.” Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 





May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 
THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


BY LORD AVEBURY. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 
1900-1903. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








VOLS. III. AND IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


By W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B. M.A. D.Litt. LL.D. 
Vols. III, and 1V. 8vo, 10s. net each. 
*.* Previously published, Vols. I. and II. 10s. net each. 
SPEAKER.—‘‘ Cannot be read or reviewed without great 
respect not only for the author’s learning, but for his 
temperance and common sense. He is never a partisan, 
never writes for effect, and never says more than he means. 
He has a great command of facts, and his book is filled with 
them, but not so as to clog the current of his discourse or to 
obscure his general views.” 


OLD QUEBEC. 


The Fortress of New France. 


3y Sir GILBERT PARKER and C. G. BRYAN. 
With 25 Photogravure Portraits, 97 Full-Page and other 
Illustratious in the Text, and 5 Maps, 8vo, 15s. net. 
DAILY NEWsS.—‘‘The history of Canada is, beyond a 
doubt, the most interesting of all our colonial histories...... 
This fascinating story the writers of ‘ Old Quebec’ have told 
with great judgment and skill and great literary ability.” 


ENGLISH SPORT. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Will have much value not 
only for the present generation, but for those tocome. Mr. 
Watson has been both wise and fortunate in his list of con- 
tributors...... The illustrations are excellent.” 


THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
EVELINA. By Fanny Burney. With 


an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, and Illustra- 
tions by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, 6s. Also with uncut edges, paper label, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It is an ideal combination of 
talent, and the result is an exquis te book.” 


THE ROMANS ON THE RIVIERA 
AND THE RHONE. 


A Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria and the Roman Pro- 
= By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, F.R.G.S. Demy 
vo, és. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ We cannot do better than 
commend this book to the many thousand English who 
migrate to the Riviera every winter. The somewhat 
hackneyed claims of Cannes and Fréjus and Monaco will 
be invested with new interest when, with this happy blend 
of history and guide-book, with its excellent illustrations 
and careful maps, one may repeople that peaceful coast 
with the picturesque ruffians who threatened the existence 
of the greatest empire, save one, which the world bas ever 
seen.” 
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LITERATURE 
— 

Personal Reminiscences of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. By Francis, the First Earl of 
Ellesmere. Edited, with Memoir of Lord 
Ellesmere, by his daughter Alice, Countess 
of Strafford. (Murray.) 

Recottections of the Duke of Wellington 

seem in fashion just at present. Since 

Lady Rose Weigall revealed to us his 

peaceful old age, the ‘Creevey Papers’ 

have exhibited him during the stress of 
the Waterloo campaign. Lord Ellesmere’s 
interesting, but rather miscellaneous re-- 
cords virtually cover the whole of the 

Duke’s public career. As a friend of his 

intimate, Arbuthnot, and brother-in-law of 

his private secretary, Algernon Greville, 
their author had frequent access to Apsley 

House, and though he was careful not to 

abuse his privileges, he seems to have let 

little of importance escape him. Lord 

Ellesmere’s own letters, written when, as 

Lord Francis Leveson Gower, he accom- 

panied Lord Fitzroy Somerset, afterwards 

Lord Raglan, to Spain, on a futile attempt 

to avert the French occupation of 1827, are 

full of penetrating observations. He also 
hits off with vivacity the inconveniences 
of travel in Northern Europe, whither he 
went with the Duke of Devonshire to 
assist at the coronation of the Tsar Nicholas. 

As a Canningite M.P., Lord Francis fell 

under Wellington’s displeasure when Mr. 

Huskisson and his friends voted for the East 

Retford Bill,and he resigned, in consequence, 

the Under-Secretaryship for the Colonies. 

But he rejoined the Government as Irish 

Secretary in June, 1828, and thus lent a 

powerful hand to the cause of Catholic 

E nancipation :— 

‘*My father and many others, being un- 
acquainted with the real facts, considered the 
Duke’s conduct as a trick to get rid of the advo- 
cates of Roman Catholic Emancipation. I knew 
better, for I suspected at the time what I shortly 





after knew for certain, that the Duke contem- 


plated a measure of relief to the Roman 
Catholics. I was appointed soon after to 
Ireland, and I went there with a conviction, 
for which I had solid grounds, of the Duke’s 
intentions in this respect. He knew that I was 
strongly convinced of the urgency of the case, 
and I told him that my tenure of office must be 
temporary if nothing was to be done, for that I 
thought, otherwise, no man of my opinions 
could be long useful in Ireland.” 


This amiable and accomplished man, who 
was raised to the peerage in 1846, devoted 
his later years to the development of the 
Bridgewater estates, which he had inherited 
through his father from his great-uncle, the 
celebrated Duke of Bridgewater. To Lord 
Ellesmere Worsley and its neighbourhood 
owe their churches, schools, and institu- 
tions. 

From Lord Ellesmere’s letters and diaries 
the Dowager Lady Strafford has col- 
lected an abundant harvest of the Duke of 
Wellington’s sayings. Some of them have 
been anticipated by Lord Stanhope, Sir 
William Fraser, and others, such as his 
estimate of Hannibal as “ by many degrees 
the greatest soldier on record,’’ and of Soult 
as an incomparable tactician, but a waverer 
in action. Still, the Duke’s observations 
bear repetition, if only on account of their 
soldierly directness. It is amusing, besides, 
to read that he fought and beat Bobus 
Smith at Eton; that as a young man 
he played the violin, until he feared that he 
would become too fond of that instrument ; 
and that, even late in life, he accompanied 
Madame de Lieven’s waltz music on the 
triangle. From India he brought back the 
habit of eating rice with most dishes; but 
he scarcely knew one wine from another, 
and ‘‘ was quite unconscious of such minor 
gastronomic evils as bad butter at break- 
fast.’’ Of several excellent anecdotes of his 
employment of spies in the Peninsular War, 
the best is perhaps the following. A monk 
appeared in camp and told the Duke that 
General Thomiéres was about to retire that 
morning; if the Duke wished to catch his 
adversary he must be quick :— 


‘‘The Duke did wish to catch him, and 
meant to attack him in the morning. He said, 
‘This may be so, but how do you know any- 
thing about it ?? The Monk replied, ‘ When 
General Junot first entered Portugal, General 
Thomiéres was quartered, as now, in our convent. 
I made great friends with his aide-de-camp, 
who was then, and is again, an inmate of my 
cell. Entering it yesterday evening, I found 
him writing a letter. I stole behind him 
unobserved, and as if in joke put my hands 
over his eyes, and held them there. He 
struggled, but I am _ strong, and I can 
read French, and I held him till I had 
read what he had written. It was an order 
to the Column to move in retreat at an early 
hour.’ A good subject this for a painter.” 


The Duke never forgave officers who 
broke their parole :— 


‘*Colonel Waters made a most remarkable 
escape from imprisonment in Spain. He had 
refused to give his parole, and was therefore 
guarded by a strong escort. During a halt a 
Spanish farmer approached him and asked, sotto 
voce, whether he could do anything for him. 
He replied ‘ Nothing,’ unless he could get hima 
new pair of rowels to his spurs. This the man 
contrived, and the Colonel made good use of 
them the next day on the march, dashing 
down a steep bank, and gaining a cork-wood. 
He made his appearance shortly after at the 
Duke's dinner-table. The Duke's first impres- 





sion was that he had broken his parole, and I 
have heard those present say that the expres- 
sion of his countenance was one which they 
could never forget, till explanation cleared his 
brow. The Duke was slow to anger, but when 
occasion required, the effect was awful.” 


Habitually stern with his officers, Wel- 
lington could occasionally unbend, and 
during the Burgos retreat one Jack Talbot 
drew from him a good-natured retort :— 


‘Jack was in charge of his regiment’s 
baggage, which, in the mud and darkness of a 
dreadful night, he had lost. He was shivering 
and despondent in a wood when an officer rode 
up and enquired hastily what he was doing there. 
‘ He was in charge of baggage.’ ‘ Well, where the 
d——1 is your baggage ?—I see none.’ ‘I wish 
you would tell me,’ said Jack, totally ignorant 
to whom he was speaking, and in his usual 
manner, which was much like that of Keeley on 
the stage. The Duke could not help laughing, 
and said, ‘ Well, I can’t be surprised that you 
have lost your baggage, for I cannot find my 
army.’” 

Lord Ellesmere represents the Duke as 
having behaved in a more serious mood 
after the battle of Waterloo than he thought 
fit to display to the frivolous Creevey :— 

‘* Alava told Sir Harry Smith as follows :— 
When the Duke sat down to his late dinner 
in the evening of Waterloo, there were many 
vacancies, as the table was laid for its usual 
complement of guests. He ate little, and his 
eyes were constantly directed to the door, in 
the hope that some of those missing might yet 
arrive. That hope was vain. No one entered. 
He retired soon to write his despatch, but before 
doing so, he held up both hands and exclaimed, 
‘The hand of God has been over me this 
day $799 

The Duke supplied Lord Ellesmere with 
materials for a refutation in the Quarterly 
of the blundering criticism of Alison and 
Siborne on his conduct of the Waterloo 
campaign. They are most interesting, and 
entirely acquit him of having been taken 
by surprise. Wellington points out, besides, 
that he had to wait on the defensive for an 
attack which was screened by the fortresses 
of the north-eastern frontier of France. 

Two extracts relating to non- military 
affairs must conclude our survey of this 
fascinating volume. The first exemplifies 
the peculiar relations which existed between 
George IY. and his doctor :— 


“Knighton knew more than was convenient, 
and George IV., who felt his power but did not 
like to break with him, used to take every 
opportunity of small revenge. Knighton did 
not know French, and the King, addressing Sir 
Henry Halford, expatiated on the charm of 
French Memoirs, adding his regret that Knigh- 
ton could not profit by it. ‘Sir, I can write 
Memoirs of my own, if I am at a loss,’ was the 
reply, and a settler.” 


The second is taken from a letter written 
by the Duke, apparently to Lady Charlotte 
Greville. It evidently gives the correct 
version of Lis exclusion from Almack’s, the 
story hitherto current being that the door- 
keeper refused him admittance because he 
appeared in morning dress :— 

‘“*The whole petite ville are occupied by an 
event which occurred the night before last, 
which appears to have driven even the game 
law from our thoughts. The Cabinet had dined 
at Lord Castlereagh’s, and we sat rather later 
than usual, till near twelve, and then Lord West- 
moreland, Lord Castlereagh, and I went to 
Almack’s. The latter with me. We arrived about 
five minutes after the hour fixed for closing the 
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doors, and were sent away, notwithstanding 
that Lord Castlereagh twice sent the pages up 
tu the Lady Patronesses, and used my name as 
the Cheval de Bataille. The answer to the last 
message was that her Ladyship begged his 
Lordship would go home, and to bed. This 
decision was very good for him but not necessary 
for me, who had not had the gout!” 

Lady Strafford might have indicated more 
clearly the writers and recipients of the 
letters included in her collection. Thus, on 
p. 125, the authorship seems to change from 
the Duke to Lord Ellesmere, but there is 
no mention of the fact. 








The Valet’s Tragedy, and other Studies. By 
Andrew Lang. With Illustrations. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

In this volume Mr. Lang furnishes compact 
proof of his multifarious knowledge, ver- 
satility, and ingenuity. Few of the dozen 
papers which it contains are correlated, but 
each deals with an historical puzzle or 
mystery. He does not claim to have solved 
these, but merely to have restated the cases 
and tried to remove the errors and confu- 
sions which beset the problems. At the 
close of his first paper, ‘The Valet’s 
Tragedy,’ which concerns the Man in the 
Iron Mask, he confesses that ‘‘ the central 
problem remains unsolved”; and towards 
the close of the second, ‘The Valet’s 
Master,’ he says, ‘‘ We leave the mystery 
much darker than we found it.” To many 
people, however, a mystery is none the less 
fascinating because it is insoluble, or at 
least extorts from one of the most acute 
writers of the day the exclamation, ‘‘ We 
are entirely baffled.” Some readers may 
even be tempted to essay the task in which 
an acknowledged master has owned defeat ; 
but they will soon find that a well-stocked 
library is as indispensable as a clear head 
and unlimited patience for a serious attack on 
most of these problems. For such inquirers 
Mr. Lang has simplified the initial difficul- 
ties, not only by his own presentation of the 
facts of the respective cases, but also by in- 
dicating the sources of information. Unfor- 
tunately his quotations are not invariably 
accurate, nor are his statements always 
trustworthy. Take the study on the mystery 
of Amy Robsart. He says :— 

** After Darnley’s murder, Mary’s ambassador 
in France implores her to investigate the 
matter with all diligence. After Amy’s death, 
Elizabeth’s ambassador in France implores her 
to investigate the matter with all diligence. 
Neither lady listens to her loyal servant; indeed 
Mary could not have pursued the inquiry, 
however innocent she might have been. Eliza- 
beth could !” 

It is true that, a month after Darnley’s 
murder, Archbishop Beaton pressed upon 
the Queen of Scots the absolute necessity 
of conserving her reputation by doing such 
justice as should declare her innocence to 
the whole world. If there is any proof that 
Throkmorton so urged Elizabeth, Mr. Lang 
has failed to produce it. Beaton’s unplea- 
sant duty was made easier for him by the 
letter which Mary sent him on the very 
day of Darnley’s murder, intimating that 
she would rather lose life and all than 
suffer such a deed to pass unpunished. 
Elizabeth, apparently, did not think it 
necessary to write such a letter to Throk- 
morton. Cecil and Killegrew were so long 


in writing to him concerning the Cumnor 
catastrophe, that, before their letters reached 
him, he had heard much about it in the 
French Court. He felt the matter very 
keenly; but chiefly, if not altogether, it 
seems, because of the rumours that Eliza- 
beth was to marry Dudley. Many of his 
letters of this period are accessible in 
Hardwicke’s ‘State Papers,’ Wright’s 
‘Elizabeth,’ and the ‘Foreign Calendar.’ 
Several are addressed to Elizabeth herself, 
but in none of them does he mention Amy’s 
death. Nor does he in any of the others— 
addressed to Cecil, to Northampton, to 
Dudley, to the Privy Council—implore 
Elizabeth’s ministers to investigate the 
matter of Amy’s death with all diligence. 
Mr. Lang further says :— 

‘*So Throgmorton, Elizabeth’s ambassador to 
the French Court, was heartbroken by what he 
heard. Clearly nosatisfactory verdict ever reached 
him. He finally sent Jones, his secretary, 
with a verbal message to Elizabeth. Jones 
boldly put the question of the Cumnor affair. 
She said that ‘the matter had been tried in the 
country, and found to the contrary of that was 
reported,’” 

The only authority adduced for this is 
Jones’s own letter, containing the report of 
his interview with Elizabeth on Novem- 
ber 27th. The latter part of the quotation 
is not quite correct, but the variation is 
immaterial. Although his words imply 
that he told her of the continental rumours 
concerning the Cumnor affair, it does not 
appear that he asked or implored her to 
investigate it. The special object of 
his mission was evidently to prevent her 
from marrying Dudley. Hence his state- 
ment that, when he came to the point 
touching Dudley’s ‘“‘race,” he set it forth 
‘Cin as vehement terms as the case required,”’ 
telling her that ‘‘ the Duke’s [7.¢., Dudley’s 
father’s | hatred was rather to her than to 
the Queen her sister.” 

As to the defence of Dudley, Mr. Lang 
says :— 

‘*When ‘ Leicester’s Apology’ appeared 
(1584-85), Sir PhilipSidney, Leicester's nephew, 
wrote a reply. It was easy for him to answer 
the libeller’s ‘she was found murdered (as all 
men suppose) by the crowner’s inquest ’—by 
producing the actual verdict of the jury. He 
did not ; he merely vapoured, and challenged 
the libeller to the duel.” 

The book to which Sir Philip replied was 
subsequently known as ‘ Leicester’s Com- 
monwealth,’ not as ‘ Leicester’s Apology.’ 
It would, no doubt, have been easy for Sir 
Philip, as now suggested, to produce the 
actual verdict of the jury, as an answer to 
the anonymous libeller’s charge. The mere 
fact that he did not do so might have been 
regarded as a point against Dudley, had 
Amy’s death been the sole charge brought 
against him by that defamer; but it was 
only one of a multitude of charges, grave 
and horrible. Had Sidney taken up each 
in detail, the reply would have been a some- 
what bulky affair. If Elizabeth’s circular 
denouncing and suppressing the objection- 
able work had not been already issued, he 
may have known of its preparation, and 
thought, in consequence, that it was unneces- 
sary for him to discuss the separate charges. 
The one charge which he really set him- 
self to refute was the one which also applied 
to himself, namely, that the Dudleys were 





not gentlemen. Fully the half of his reply 


is intended to prove that his dead ancestors 
were gentry; and it was on this tender 
personal point—not on the manner of Amy’s 
death—that he challenged the anonymous 
traducer to single combat. 

Froude’s mistranslation of Bishop Quadra’s 
letter of September 11th has led some to infer 
that Elizabeth spoke of Amy’s death four 
days before it occurred ; but the inference, 
formerly countenanced by Mr. Lang, was 
not warranted even by this English version 
of the letter. In now condemning Major 
Hume’s translation of the same letter as 
erroneous, Mr. Lang misquotes him, making 
him say ‘‘the Spanish marriage” instead 
of simply the marriage; and in the same 
quotation he substitutes ‘‘ the Queen” for 
she. Similar slight slips might easily be 
pointed out, such as the substitution of 
“association”? for participation, of ‘ Lord 
Robert’ for he, of ‘“‘matter” for marriage. 
Some of these are probably mere misprints, 
as must be the placing of the death of 
Francis I. in 1560, and the marriage of 
Lethington in 1587. 

Several original papers are appended 
to ‘The Valet’s Master.’ One of these 
describes Marsilly as ‘‘lying bound 
stretched on St. Audrew’s Crosse, naked ready 
for execution”; and tells how the specta- 
tors ‘‘ were all surprized to see him hold up 
his head, which he lett hang on one side 
before like a drooping calfe.”’ In the text 
the feat is somewhat exaggerated. There 
it is said “‘he raised himself’ The paper 
on Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey is enriched 
by a portrait of Sir Edmund and a plan of 
Somerset House. Drawings of the curious 
medals which were struck to commemorate 
his tragic end would have added to the 
interest. Many readers of the present day, 
it may be presumed, know something 
already about him and his mysterious 
death; but comparatively few know any- 
thing about James de la Cloche, the 
eldest illegitimate son of Charles II. Mr. 
Lang is never more at home than in dis- 
cussing such subjects as ‘The Voices of 
Jeanne d’Arc,’ ‘Fisher’s Ghost,’ or the 
‘Ballad of the Queen’s Marie.’ In con- 
nexion with the last, he quotes “a learned 
Scots antiquary”’ as saying :— 

‘¢*The real ballad manner hardly came down 

to 1600. It was killed by the Francis Roos 
version of the Psalms, after which the Scottish 
folk of the Lowlands ‘cast everything into that 
mould,” 
If the manner hardly came down to 1600, 
it is not quite obvious how it could be 
killed by a metrical version of the Psalms 
which did not come into use in Scotland 
until 1650. 

Of the twelve studies, five are now printed 
for the first time; the others have been 
revised, recast, or enlarged. While all have 
a dash of raciness. the last—the Shak- 
speare-Bacon imbroglio —is perhaps the 
most entertaining and effective. 








Ireland at the Cross Roads. By Filson Young. 
(Grant Richards.) 

Our experience is that when an author 

proposes to a London publisher a book on 

Ireland, he is told that such books have but 

little circulation, and will not pay, and so 

he must submit to hard terms. Yet at the 





same time as reviewers we find that books 
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on Ireland teem from the press. The 
present is the sixth of the kind sent to 
us within the last six months. We 
earnestly wish that all of them had 
partaken of the high qualities it ex- 
hibits. The author writes with ease, often 
with great picturesqueness, and carries 
along his reader through many interesting 
and many astounding pages. Some of his 
paradoxes contain profound truth, others 
are based upon insufficient observation. He 
says he has known Ireland more or less all 
his life (we should say /ess) till recently, 
when he appears to have had some (jour- 
nalistic ?) mission through the country, and 
has set down the results of his tour. Though 
he is an acute and sympathetic observer, be 
has not escaped the standing blunder made 
by English tourists of mistaking squalor for 
poverty, and imagining that this squalor 
implies unhappiness. Whether it ought 
to imply unhappiness is another ques- 
tion. Among the prominent features of 
every country town, the public-house, the 
lunatic asylum, the Roman Catholic chapel, 
he has never observed the branch bank, a 
costly structure, wherein the most squalid 
people have their savings laid up, as 
they formerly hoarded them in a stocking 
under the thatch. He does not seem ever 
to have heard that banks are the most 
chriving concerns in Ireland, and utilize for 
their shareholders over forty millions of 
savings. 

As he greatly exaggerates the poverty, 
so he also exaggerates both the piety 
and the chastity of the race. He says 
that the Irishwan is naturally religious, 
while the Englishman is irreligious. If by 
religion he means what others call supersti- 
tion—the fear of offending a vindictive Deity, 
the belief that external acts can atone for 
moral offences—then his remark may be 
true. For he himself observes in the sequel 
that the creed taught by the Roman Catholic 
priests is a material religion, a bargain 
with the Deity, with the Church which pro- 
fesses to interpret His will. But to say that 
the Englishman is irreligious by nature, in 
the higher sense, does not seem to us true. 
The prevalence of scepticism does not settle 
the question. Need we quote nowadays 
Tennyson on ‘‘ honest doubt” and “‘ half the 
creeds’?? The author’s remarks on Irish 
chestity are equally beside the mark. 
Though, as he says, the Irish are a cool- 
blooded people, every observer, from 
Giraldus Cambrensis up to Fynes Moryson, 
was agreed that chastity was well-nigh 
unknown in the country. It is to the ever- 
lasting credit of the Roman Catholic clergy 
that within the last three centuries they 
have weaned their flocks from absolute 
licence into a condition as respectable 
as that of any society in Europe. But 
to speak of offences against this branch 
of morality as being almost unknown, and 
regarded as heinous crimes in Ireland, 
is not true. The priests do their best, and 
the , obey them fairly well, but that 
is all. No paradox here is more absurd 
than the tracing of lunacy and general 
depression to the excess of sexual purity 
in Ireland. 

Undoubtedly the most striking remark in 
the book, and one which will cause astonish- 
ment and perhaps fury in Ireland, is the 
solemn declaration that the so-called National 





Church is anti-national, and that any really 
healthy national movement ‘‘ must come to 
grips with the national religion.” The author 
thinks, in common with Mr. McCarthy and 
Mr. F. H.O’Donnell, that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the great national incubus. He 
proposes for the Catholic priests an ‘‘ open 
Roman Oatholic university” where the 
clergy would be trained with the laity. 
That, we fear, is an exclusively Pro- 
testant principle which the Roman Church 
will never accept, or, if it does, it will be 
revolutionized into something new and 
strange. 

But Mr. Young’s remedies seem to us 
the weakest point in his most charm- 
ing volume. He advocates the break- 
ing up of the rich grass lands, in 
order that a large population may till 
them in little farms. That would be to 
bring back the days before 1846, when the 
failure of a year’s crop cost millions of 
lives, and when, in any case, there was 
real national poverty. A large part of the 
vast savings of the nation is derived from 
the profits of these grass lands, because 
they are in grass. If the money so acquired 
were invested in Irish industries, the whole 
population would increase rapidly in pros- 
perity, and consequently in numbers. This 
is the noble work that Sir Horace Plunkett 
is striving to accomplish. Again, Mr. 
Young thinks royal visits and a royal 
residence would be useful in doing away 
with some unfortunate features of the Vice- 
regal Court. We doubt it. But the frequent 
presence of the King might do for Ireland 
what Queen Victoria did for Scotland. It 
might gradually wear down indifference or 
disloyalty, and create a valuable support for 
the British Empire in Ireland. 

Though we differ on social and political 
questions from Mr. Young, and though 
we think that he greatly exaggerates the 
gloom and desolation of western Irish life, 
we cannot speak too highly of his power of 
portraying, in poetic prose, his romantic but 
melancholy impressions. 








Principia Ethica. By G. E. Moore. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 


In a work on ethics issuing from Cambridge 
it is natural to look for signs of the influence 
of Henry Sidgwick, and in certain respects, 
indeed, Mr. Moore’s discipleship is marked 
enough. There is the same interest in 
ethical method as such, the same brilliancy 
ofdialectical fence, the same love of formu- 
lating abstract principles and positions. But 
where are the balance of mind, the broad 
outlook, the tolerant humanity? The 
younger generation of Cambridge philo- 
sophers most assuredly is not wanting in 
cleverness, but the cleverness has perhaps, 
for the moment, somewhat outgrown the 
common sense. 

Mr. Moore comes forward as an uncom- 
promising apriorist. What if concrete experi- 
ence presents my nature and yours, and the 
world of fact we have in common, as a 
welter of “‘hard” differences ? 

“There are far too many persons, things 
and events in the world, past, present, or to 
come, for a discussion of their individual merits 
to be embraced in any science. Ethics, there- 
fore, does not deal at all with facts of this 
nature, facts that are unique, individual, abso- 
lutely particular.” 





Ethics, says Mr. Moore, in effect, must at 
all costs exist as a scientific study, a rational 
system offering valid reason for its prin- 
ciples. If these principles and the facts 
are at variance, so much the worse for the 
facts. The hub is a good hub; it is solid ; 
it rings sound. In refusing to revolve 
round its natural centre, the wheel, or what- 
ever it is, shows a most unreasonable 
perversity. Wherefore let it be posited 
as plainly axiomatic that there must be an 
architectonic end, final, absolute, universal 
—the Good. 

First, then, as to the goodness of the 
Good. This is a simple, unanalyzable 
notion, and is therefore wholly indefinable. 
What things are contained in the Good is a 
separate and further question :— 

‘*Tf Iam asked ‘ What is good?’ my answer 
is that good is good, and that is the end of 
the matter. Or if I am asked ‘How is good 
to be defined?’ my answer is that it cannot 
be defined, and that is all I have to say about 
Ti 

‘*Supposing it be recognised that ‘ yellow’ 
just means ‘ yellow’ and nothing else what- 
ever, does that make it any more difficult to 
hold that oranges are yellow? Most certainly 
it does not: on the contrary, it would be 
absolutely meaningless to say that oranges 
were yellow, unless yellow did in the end mean 
just ‘yellow’ and nothing else whatever — 
unless it was absolutely indefinable.”’ 


Now this does not seem a promising 
theme on which to enlarge positively. 
Yet hereabouts we stick till more than 
half the volume is behind us. For it turns 
out that almost every moralist, be he 
empiricist or idealist in tendency, has 
ignored the indefinability of good as good, 
with dire results to his system. So Mr. 
Moore, planted securely on his needle- 
point, proceeds to hurl criticisms winged with 
invective to the four quarters of surround- 
ing space. The following is a specimen of 
his adversarial manner(s) :— 

‘*Pray consider a moment what this con- 
temptible nonsense really means. ‘ Money,’ 
says Mill, ‘is only desirable as a means to 
happiness, Perhaps so; but what then? 
‘Why,’ says Mill, ‘money is undoubtedly 
desired for its own sake,’ ‘Yes, go on,’ say 
we. ‘ Well,’ says Mili, ‘if money is desired 
for its own sake, it must be desirable as an 
end-in-itself: I have said so myself.’ ‘Oh,’ 
say we, ‘ but you also said just now that it was 
only desirable as a means.’ ‘I own I did,’ says 
Mill, ‘but I will try to patch up matters, by 
saying that what is only a means to an end, 
is the same thing as a part of that end. I 
daresay the public won’t notice.’ And the 
public haven’t noticed.” 


Mr. Moore does not seem to have 
enough in common with Mill even to differ 
from him to an intelligible purpose. And 
whether it be Mill, or Green, or Aristotle’s 
‘ Ethics,’ or the Sermon on the Mount, it is 
ever the same tale. The criticism is so 
unsympathetic, so purely ab homine, as to be 
utterly without meaning, save insomuch as 
it may serve to cast a sidelight on the 
writer's own persuasions. It is in this 
incidental way, for instance, that we are 
made acquainted with his views about 
pleasure—how it is not the sole good, but 
nevertheless has in it some good or intrinsic 
value. Not, however, till we reach the last 
two chapters do we overtly pass on from 
‘* good is good” to “‘ what things are good,” 
and ‘‘how these good things are to be 
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obtained.” Strangely enough, Mr. Moore 
decides to occupy himself with the latter of 
these two questions first. As he offers no 
reason for the Aysteron proteron, we are 
forced to conclude that instinct warned him 
against perorating on what we shall see 
amounts to avowed fiasco. Meanwhile it 
will be simpler for us to take these topics in 
their natural order. 

What things are good is determined by 
introspection. For the experiment to be 
successful, however, we must have em- 
ployed the “method of isolation.” We 
must have managed to fix an undivided 
attention upon the very thing whose intrinsic 
value we wish to estimate. Let us but do 
this, Mr. Moore assures us, and we cannot 
fail to perceive that two kinds of things are 
supremely good in themselves :— 

‘*Personal affections and esthetic enjoy- 
ments include all the greatest, and by far the 
greatest, goods we can imagine.” 

A subjective paradise of ‘‘ Love amongst the 
Roses,” says some one. Not at all. Mr. 
Moore is for completely breaking with the 
subjective, anthropocentric, view of ethics :— 

‘* It is they—these complex wholes themselves, 
and not any constituent or characteristic of 
them — that form the rational ultimate end 
of human action and the sole criterion of 
social progress.” 

Various considerations are adduced. Thus, 
on the one hand, our consciousness of these 
ideals is a ‘‘ constituent or characteristic of 
them ”—a part. This is proved by the fact 
that, isolated in reflection, it may be per- 
ceived to have but small value in itself. 
But, considered quite apart from its objects, 
has it any value at all? And if it be found 
to have none, ought it not in that case to be 
excluded from the notion of the Good alto- 
gether ?—a paradoxical result, which, how- 
ever, we suspect Mr. Moore of being half 
willing to accept. Meanwhile, on the other 
hand, his intuition informs him that the 
mere existence of the object—eg., the 
beautiful—can have a certain intrinsic value, 
when taken altogether apart from our con- 
sciousness of it. Taken how, if not by our 
consciousness? Or, again, he can clearly 
perceive that the additional presence of a 
belief in the reality of the object makes 
‘‘the total state ’’ much better if the belief 
is true, but positively makes it worse if the 
belief is false. But this is to confuse the 
introspective standpoint with that of the 
bystander. That one should have the lie in 
the soul, and yet know one has it, is not 
conceivably possible. Finally, Mr. Moore 
invokes the aid of a new-found “principle 
of organic unities ” :— 

‘*This principle is that the intrinsic value 

of a whole is neither identical with, nor pro- 
portional to, the sum of the values of its 
parts.” 
Well, our intuition seems more inclined to 
favour an older and opposite principle—the 
principle of ontological superfluities, which 
declares that the part is greater than the 
whole, when the part is our consciousness, 
and the whole is but a category on the 
loose. 

It remains to discuss the question of the 
means to the Good. This Mr. Moore regards 
as equivalent to the question: What ought 
we todo? This would seem to imply that, 
whereas the Good, as we have seen, is not 


hand, ought to interest ourselves in the 

We must seek so to act that ‘ the 
sum of good in the universe” may be made 
more, for all that the Good is not a sum of 
values nor anything having determinable 
relation to such a sum. Meanwhile, not 
only is it impossible for us to conceive what 
exactly we are after, but likewise it is 
impossible for us to discover by a postertors 
calculation how exactly any act will lead to 
any particular result :— 

“In order to show that any action is a duty, 
it is necessary to know both what are the other 
conditions, which will, conjointly with it, deter- 
mine its effects ; to know exactly what will be 
the effects of these conditions ; and to know all 
the events which will be in any way affected by 
our action throughout an infinite [sic] future. 
We must have all this causal knowledge, and 
further we must know accurately the degree of 
value both of the action itself and of all these 
effects ; and must be able to determine how, 
in conjunction with the other things in the 
Universe, they will affect its value as an organic 
whole. And not only this: we must also 
possess all this knowledge with regard to the 
effects of every possible alternative ; and must 
then be able to see by comparison that the 
total value due to the existence of the action in 
question will be greater than that which would 
be produced by any of these alternatives. But 
it is obvious that our causal knowledge alone is 
far too incomplete for us ever to assure our- 
selves of this result. Accordingly it follows 
that we never have any reason to suppose that 
an action is our duty: we can never be sure 
that any action will produce the greatest value 
possible.” 


The stately edifice of ethics disappears in 
flames. But sudden there smites on the 
nostril an unmistakable and fragrant 
odour, the odour of roast pig. So sit we all 
down gratefully to the feast, whereof the 
crowning grace is this truth: that the Good 
is the Infinitely Absurd, and the means 
thereto Rationalism. 





Memoirs and Letters of Cardinal de Bernis. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 

Ia Guerre de Sept Ans: Les Débuts. Par 


Richard Waddington. (Paris, Firmin 
Didot & Cie.) 

Madame de Pompadour. By H. Noel 
Williams. (Harper & Brothers.) 


To what extent was “‘ the beautiful Clerico- 
Mundane Gentleman” of Carlyle’s pages 
responsible for that treaty which, by 
leaguing the Bourbon with the Hapsburg, 
changed the traditional system of European 
alliance, and exposed France to the disasters 
of the Seven Years’ War? It is possible to 
reject Turgot’s opinion that Bernis’s policy 
was that of the mortified rhymester, writhing 
under Frederick’s satire, and yet to hold 
that the Pompadour’s henchman, deficient 
in moral courage and physical stamina, was 
scarcely the honest man in whom Sainte- 
Beuve believes. The Abbé assumed a posi- 
tion for which he knew himself to be 
incapable, and then, on the first check to 
his plan, left others to face the difficulties 
he had created. The naiveté of this con- 
fession pervades his ‘ Memoirs.’ 

Bernis’s lineage was noble; hence his 
outhful precocity was great. At college 
is Greek verses were once found identical 
with some in a book of the Iliad which was 


in spite of his flexible nature, which 
‘* adapted itself to all usages and all tones,” 
he incurred the ill-will of Cardinal de Fleury, 
who had been on the point of giving him 
“‘a considerable abbey.” The dignitary 
now declared that so long as he lived Bernigs 
should have nothing. ‘‘ Monseigneur, I can 
wait,” was the well-known reply. Forth- 
with the young man of nineteen, ignored by 
his family, ‘‘ without advice and without 
means,” ‘‘ took to letters as a resource and 
as an amusement.” Then, glorifying his 
quest as a desire to instruct himself “in 
knowledge of the human heart,”’ he resolved 
that “the methodical system” of his life 
should be to seek “‘ for friends in the great 
world,” through whom “to obtain some 
benefice on which” he ‘could live with 
decency.” At twenty, though living in 
extreme penury, he was the welcome guest 
of the leaders of the fashionable, political, 
and philosophic world. 

Poverty and debt were telling on him when, 
in 1745, he heard that Madame de Pompa- 
dour, whose hospitable advances he had 
evaded, was ‘‘now the royal mistress, that 
in spite of my refusals she desired to find a 
friend in me, and that the king approved.” 
Moral qualms vanished; in return for a 
lodging in the Louvre and a pension of 
1,500 francs the Abbé became ‘‘ the friend 
and philosopher” to that royal amour which 
he celebrated in pretty little verses as a 
model of ‘‘chastity and modesty.” After 
six years of such service the jovial rhymester 
assumed a serious demeanour, aped ‘the 
tone and manners of the foreign ministers 
then in Paris,’’ and, aided by the Pompa- 
dour, blossomed into an ambassador. He 
was sent to Venice, where, though oppor- 
tunities for political follies were few, he 
succeeded in perpetrating a certain amount 
of mischief, for he was determined ‘‘to do 
something out of the common.” That desire 
must still have possessed him when, in Sep- 
tember, 1755, being again in Paris, he was 
peremptorily summoned by his patroness. ‘I 
saw that some urgent affair had come up, but 
I should never in a thousand years have 
imagined what it really was.” Madame de 
Pompadour had received a letter from Comte 
Stahremberg asking leave to submit to her 
‘‘ certain secret proposals with which he was 
charged by the Empress Maria Theresa.” 
The Abbé, utterly surprised, urged that if 
the suggestion were not a trap its acceptance 
would be most dangerous, and inevitably 
lead to war with Prussia. The king, entering 
during this denunciation, observed, ‘‘ You 
are like the rest—the enemy of the Queen of 
Hungary,” and forthwith charged Bernis 
with the negotiations which were to develope 
into the Treaty of Versailles. Louis left 
the room, and the Abbé at once 


‘‘congratulated Madame de Pompadour on the 
flattering confidence shown her by the Court of 
Vienna, and on the certainty that her position 
would become the firmer by her being so closely 
allied to an affair of such importance ’’; 


a vital point, for as she was no longer the 
king’s mistress, ‘“‘ the tie between them was 
now pure,’ and hence easily broken. As 
for Bernis, he assures us that he knew the 
ruinous state of the finances, the wretched 
condition of the army and navy—that as his 
country was engaged in a naval and colonial 
war with England, it was most important 








especially interested in us, we, on the other 


utterly unknown to him. But at St. Sulpice, 
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tinental neighbours ; he knew also that the 
king’s hope of securing that tranquillity by 
the Austrian alliance was fallacious. Yet 
the honest Abbé, whilst acknowledging that 
‘‘ it was too great an embarkation for France,” 
accepted ‘‘the dangerous commission ” 
because ‘it would raise me very high.” 
For many weeks he worked under condi- 
tions of secrecy which deprived him of 
most necessary information. Then he grew 
alarmed, and, whilst still retaining the sole 
conduct of the affair, was permitted to unfold 
the mystery to a ministerial committee, for 
“‘T wished the negotiation to be regarded, 
not as my own work, but as that of the 
king and his Council; it was the only way 
to shelter myself from possible events.” 

Writing these memoirs in his own defence, 
the Abbé exaggerates his services. He 
asserts that ‘‘the king at my request had 
sent the Duc de Nivernais to Berlin.” Now 
Bernis did not begin his great work till 
September, 1755, when the Duc’s mission 
had already been arranged. Again, he 
often claims to have instructed the French 
generals in military tactics, and declares 
that he, not Marshal de Belleisle, made 
the plan by which Minorca was captured 
inthe spring of 1756. We prefer the evi- 
dence of his friend Stahremberg, who says 
that he always agreed with the last speaker, 
and frequently, in consequence, contradicted 
himself. It is easy, too, to refute his com- 
plaint of being allotted insufficient power 
and inefficient tools. 

Louis was bound to help Austria with 
subsidies and troops to recover Silesia and 
to effect ‘‘a very considerable and addi- 
tional weakening” of Prussia, whilst not 
till that task was achieved was he to be 
rewarded with some cession of territory 
for France, and permission for his son-in- 
law, Don Philip, to exchange his Italian 
——, for the Austrian Netherlands. 

tahremberg said the French Court hoped 
to get the recompense without having to 
fight Prussia; at all events, when Frederick 
sent his ultimatum to Maria Theresa, 
Bernis was unprepared for the rupture, 
and threw the blame on the Empress 
Queen. ‘The matter might have been 
settled with time,” he declared, but the 
lady, fearing ‘lest some event might 
prevent us from openly taking her side,” 
made ‘‘a capital blunder” and “ rushed 
the affair.” Then ‘the misfortunes of the 
King of Poland [7.¢., Frederick’s unwar- 
rantable seizure of Saxony], the tears of 
his daughter the Dauphine, and the loss 
of the battle of Lowositz,’”’ joined to the 
advantages expected from the Austrian 
alliance, roused Louis to action. With “a 
precipitation ” most ‘‘ distressing ” to Bernis, 
‘France, Sweden, the Empire, and the 
Court of Vienna hurried into war while 
still unprepared for it.” Meanwhile that 
second treaty of Versailles was being framed 
which was still more prejudicial to France 
than its precursor. 

The condition of that Council in which 
Bernis now had a seat wasedifying. Comte 
d’Argenson, Minister of War, and Machault, 
Minister of Marine, were at daggers drawn, 
and by “‘their intrigues set in opposition 
the clergy to the Parliament, and the Parlia- 
ment to the clergy.” Thus the anarchy 
already caused by the affair of the bull 
‘‘Unigenitus” was increased, and resulted in 


the refusal of the Parliament to register the 
edicts for the taxes necessitated by the war. 
However, in revenge for the slights shown 
her during the suspense caused by Damiens’s 
attempt to assassinate Louis, Madame de 
Pompadour got her enemy D’Argenson and 
her ally Machault dismissed both on the same 
day. Thenceforth she, in conjunction with 
Bernis and Piris Duverney, “le grand 
munitionnaire,” ruled the State, whilst ‘“ in- 
trigue and personal aims thwarted all the 
operations of the armies.’’ Thus when Frede- 
rick had been overwhelmed at Kolin, in 
June, 1757, the advance of the French under 
D’Estrées into Westphalia was delayed be- 
cause Duverney, ‘“‘in his blind hatred” of 
the Marshal, would not supply him “ with 
waggons and munitions of war,” conduct 
which our chronicler seems to regard as 
quite natural. Moreover, as M. Waddington 
tells us, D’Estrées’s own Quartermaster- 
General, Comte de Maillebois, was 
subsequently tried and convicted of 
having in July, 1757, done his utmost to 
nullify the victory of Hastenbeck, hatred of 
his too-confiding chief and friendship for 
Richelieu being the motives of his treachery. 
No sooner had D’Estrées discomfited Cum- 
berland and placed Hanover at the feet of 
France than Duverney superseded the 
victorious commander by Richelieu. The 
last was at enmity with the Pompadour, so 
her consent to the arrangement was bought 
by giving the army in Saxony to “‘ her dear 
Soubise,” with the result that he and the 
Marshal “‘ can never be made to harmonize.” 
Richelieu was ordered to force Cumber- 
land’s camp at Stade, and ‘‘to tumble the 
Hanoverians into the Elbe.” He per- 
petrated instead ‘that masterpiece of 
clumsiness and imprudence,” the Oon- 
vention of Kloster-Zeven. Having thus 
effected the salvation of the enemy, he left 
them to disarm or not as they saw fit, and 
precipitately withdrew his troops south to 
Halberstadt, there to indulge in that 
pillage of which his Pavillon de Hanovre in 
Paris was the monument. His tactics may 
have been due to a bribe of 15,000/. from 
Frederick, or to a desire—‘“‘ sheer malice”— 
to injure the Pompadour by damaging the 
prestige of the alliance, or to the evil advice 
of the traitor Maillebois, but “it needs,” 
says Bernis, ‘‘ the patience of an angel not 
to fly into a fury.” At last Soubise 
got his reinforcements from Richelieu; he 
was also ordered by the Council not to 
risk an engagement with Frederick, but the 
Pompadour through Choiseul urged him to 
deeds of glory. On November 5th, against 
his own judgment, he tried to satisfy her, 
and attacked the king at ossbach. 
‘‘ Notre disposition était trés bonne a ce que 
je crois; le roi de Prusse ne nous a pas 
donné le temps de l’exécuter,” is the 
defeated general’s ingenuous explana- 
tion. The previous March England 
had encouraged her commanders by the 
execution of Byng. In April Frederick, 
writing to Schwerin to advance on the Elbe, 
added, ‘‘Or de votre expédition dépend le 
salut de l’Etat ; si vous ne la dirigez pas selon 
ma volonté, votre téte en sera responsable,” 
yet the devoted veteran alone was worth 
10,000 men, as the king confessed when the 
next month the Marshal found a _hero’s 
death at Prague. But when the French 





general, by defiance of orders, had, according 





to Napoleon, “lost both his army and his 
honour,” he received, says the Abbé, “the 
strongest proofs of friendship’’ from the 
favourite and Louis. ‘‘ Nothing is con- 
sidered at Court but Wf. de Soubise and not 
the State.” Still the Imperialists held the 
great part of Silesia. But December 5th 
brought another fatal day to the alliance by 
the rout of Prince Charles at Leuthen, that 
most renowned of Frederick’s victories. By 
Christmas Breslau fell, and then out of the 
80,000 troops that had entered Silesia, scarce 
30,000 escaped to get back into Bohemia. 

By the New Year Frederick had routed 
all his enemies, and all that Bernis could 
say was, ‘‘ My advice would therefore be to 
make peace, and to begin by a truce on sea 
and land.” ‘ The king will do all he can to 
sustain his allies, but I will never advise 
him to risk his crown.’’ But the idea of 
peace was scouted by the Pompadour, 
‘‘who looked at all State questions like a 
child.” Yet she exhibited better statecraft 
than Bernis, for what, save dishonour, 
could negotiations have brought France at 
such a crisis? So as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs the Abbé carried on the war against 
his own opinion. Richelieu was superseded 
by Clermont. ‘Is he any better?” asks 
Bernis. COrefeld is the answer, and the poor 
man raves that his own “is the most con- 
temptible of all nations.’ National bank- 
ruptcy was imminent ; the treaties with the 
allies had to be modified, for France could 
not pay the promised subsidies whilst the 
extravagant expenditure of the Court was 
unabated. As for the king, “‘I have 
spoken,” says Bernis, ‘‘with the greatest 
forceto God and His saints. I excite a mo- 
mentary rise of pulse; then the lethargy 
returns; great sad eyes are opened wide, 
and—that is all.” There was but one 
remedy. ‘‘ When the country is in danger 
a dictator is necessary,” he writes, as he 
urges Choiseul to leave his Embassy at 
Vienna, and take the office, as it must be 
held by ‘‘a sure and intimate friend of 
Madame de Pompadour.” The advice was 
taken, and Bernis found his influence in 
the Cabinet and his favour with the royal 
mistress transferred to the new-comer. On 
October 4th he sent in his resignation to the 
king, saying :— 

“The réle I am made to play in Europ:, 
forcing me to fail in all my promises, has 
blighted my heart...... None but a new minister 
can make new pledges...... My health grows 
worse daily. My head is dazed and confused. 
I cannot sleep.” 

This ‘‘ ardour to get rid of his duties”’ was 
the reason assigned in the lettre de cachet 
for his disgrace and exile. Had Bernis 
expected to be taken at his word? In his 
‘Memoirs’ he had longed to curb Madame 
de Pompadour’s fatal supremacy in the 
Government; inhis ‘ Letters’ he had yearned 
for a dictator, yet six weeks after his re- 
quest to resign, and a month before the 
order for his exile, he seems to have 
dreamed of a triumvirate, and thus entreats 
his late protectress: “Let us be united 
—you, he { Choiseul ] and I—and all will go 
well; without that 1 dare not speak of the 
evils that I foresee, without and within.” 
The political fall with which these 
‘Memoirs’ end had its alleviations: first 
the red hat, then those many years of 
splendour when he, as ambassador to Rome, 
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‘‘kept the inn of France in the public 
square of Europe.” Though despoiled by 
the Revolution, he lived to a good old age, 
subsisting on a pension from the Court of 
Spain. 

The translator of these ‘Memoirs and 
Letters’ has done her work fairly well, 
though we should have preferred fanatics to 
‘‘ religionaries,” and arrears to “‘ arrearages,”’ 
whilst in vol. ii. p. 245, sensitive should take 
the place of “‘ affected.” 

In treating Bernis’s career we have freely 
utilized M. Waddington’s ‘Les Débuts.’ 
We must now content ourselves with a very 
brief notice of some of the other threads in 
the complicated network which he handles 
with such masterly knowledge. This volume, 
a continuation of that entitled ‘Louis XV. 
et le Renversement des Alliances,’ extends 
from August, 1756, to December, 1757, and 
gives an elaborate strategical study of 
Frederick’s invasion of Saxony, his dearly 
bought success at Prague, his defeat at 
Kolin (when his brother Prince Henry 
wrote, ‘‘ Enfin Phaéton est tombé, et nous 
ne savons ce que nous deviendrons”’), 
his victory at Rossbach, his triumph at 
Leuthen, &c. There are also scattered 
through the book most interesting details 
touching the organization, equipment, and 
discipline of the French army. The private, 
recruited by voluntary enlistment, served six 
years ; he got five sols six deniers a day, and 
a sergeant fifteen sols. The weak point 
was the inefficiency of the superior officers. 
At Halberstadt we hear of subalterns who, 
having had to provide their men with neces- 
saries during the long march from France, 
were reduced to such penury that they went 
into hospital to avoid starvation; at the 
same time twenty-three commandants of 
battalions resigned. In February, 1758, 
one-fourth of the officers of the grand army 
were on leave, and an equal number on the 
sick list. When, after Rossbach, the whole 
army, routed and panic-stricken, pillaged 
friend and foe during those eight “ inde- 
scribable days of flight,” Soubise was beset 
by officers asking for leave. The higher 
grades were out of all proportion to the 
strength of the army. Generals took com- 
mand of a division or brigade according to 
a roster, and were changed almost daily. 
D’Estrées was hampered with the presence 
of three princes of the blood, who started 
for the campaign with a mixed comple- 
ment of 675 horses for their own private 
needs. Warfare was not then regarded as 
an opportunity for philanthropic display. 
Even Bernis admits that expediency justi- 
fied the Prussian occupation of Saxony. 
Yet Frederick’s exactions there equalled, 
says M. Waddington, Richelieu’s spolia- 
tion in Hanover; but whilst the sub- 
sidies raised by the Hohenzollern were con- 
secrated to the conduct of the war and the 
maintenance of the troops, the larger portion 
levied by the French became the perquisite 
of the generals. Out of a levy of sixteen 
million livres only four million reached 
Louis’s treasury. In striking contrast to 
the forces of the allies was the great 
mobility of Frederick’s troops. We find 
them marching twenty-seven hours, merely 
halting six hours to make bridges, “et 
pourtant leurs gens et chevaux ne sont pas 
d’une autre espéce que les nétres,” observed 
the poor emperor. 





A handsome appearance, an ample dis- 

lay of margin, excellent illustrations, and 

ulky proportions proclaim that Mr. Wil- 
liams’s monograph'on Madamede Pompadour 
is intended for the drawing-room rather 
than the study. Still the subject deserved 
more critical acumen and a better literary 
style than the author has chosen to bestow 
on it. While he presents a good idea of the 
Court of Le Bien Aimé by means of a 
quantity of gossip collected from contem- 
porary chroniclers, he places more confidence 
in Richelieu’s memoirs than they usually 
receive. We observea few slips. Marshal de 
Belleisle was not the son, but the grandson 
of Fouquet. ‘'The Marquis of Hertford 
who bequeathed his art treasures to Sir R. 
Wallace’’ was born in 1800, and therefore 
could not have msde in 1789 the purchase 
that Mr. Williams mentions. To write 
‘Paris Diverney”’ is to be over-lavish of 
accents, whilst ‘‘ the haute monde” has a 
queer effect. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Barbe of Grand Bayou. By John Oxen- 
ham. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tue author’s position among writers of 
fiction is strengthened, if not advanced, by 
this picturesque and spirited story, the 
power of which is emphasized by manifest 
indications of reserve. The stirring adven- 
tures of Barbe and her lover—her own by 
right of salvage as well as natural affinity 
—are so vigorously and clearly conceived 
that the straightforward narrative is more 
impressive than the artifices by which the 
sensational writer hopes to make our flesh 
creep. In spite of unsatisfactory parentage, 
of solitude and lack of education as gener- 
ally understood from her eighth year, and 
of hard fare, this Breton maiden is a fine 
creature every way. With the excep- 
tion of a resplendent gendarme and a 
clever but unscrupulous advocate from 
Paris, the characters are the simple peasants 
and seafaring folk of Brittany; and Barbe’s 
home is the lighthouse on Grand Bayou, a 
sea-girt rock off the rocks of Finistére. 
Alain Carbonec, seaman and fisherman, is a 
youth of fine physique, high spirit, and 
intelligence, who emulates Leander in 
braving the perils of a very dangerous 
passage to visit Barbe on the Grand Bayou; 
but a rival, favoured by her father, soon 
renders the course of true love as turbid as 
the waters of the boiling ‘‘ Pot,” in which 
Barbe’s love-story opens. Consequently 
Alain has to undergo a desperate fight on a 
boat, as well as weird perils of a less 
unromantic nature, and a trial for murder, 
with the chances all in favour of the 
guillotine. Meanwhile Barbe has her fill 
of suspense and self-sacrifice. The descrip- 
tive details are judiciously and effectively 
handled, and well connected with the human 
interest. 


Denis Dent. By E. W. Hornung. 
& Co.) 

Tue name of Mr. Hornung on the title- 

page is by this time a guarantee for work 

worth consideration. ‘Denis Dent’ is a 

tale of adventure and of love. The story 





(Isbister 


opens with an account of a shipwreck, in 
which the hero is instrumental in saving 
the life of the lady whose hand has been 





denied him by the inexorable and wealthy 
father. Though this opposition is with- 
drawn, Denis decides to make his fortune 
before he weds his bride, and to that end 
betakes himself to the goldfields of 
Australia. He has a rival—a captain in the 
army—who follows him to the goldfields, and 
by intercepting his correspondence induces 
the lady to believe him faithless. Denis 
returns to England when he has made his 
fortune, but the lady has married the other, 
whose regiment has been ordered to the 
Crimea. Denis enlists as a private under 
the command of his successful foe, and at 
the battle of Inkerman the latter is killed, 
leaving the hero to renew his petition—not 
in vain—to the widow. The story has no 
particular distinction, but may be recom- 
mended to all who like a well-written and 
straightforward sort of novel. 





The Fulfilling of the Law. By Ellen Ada 
Smith. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tuts is a story of marriage and love—in the 
order named. The marriage is due to the 
will of Barbara Pleydell’s grandfather, a 
country farmer, who, in order to reunite his 
divided family fields, leaves all his property 
to the gentleman who has bought part of 
the farm, and, having bought, refuses to sell 
back his holding; with the property is left 
the condition that the inheritor shall within 
a specified time marry the aforesaid grand- 
daughter. We have only to believe that 
the gentleman is willing to accept the con- 
ditions, and the end is well in sight. The 
love follows the marriage in spite of the 
fact that the validity of the will is upset 
by the production of a later document 
which the lover is too magnanimous to 
dispute. The characters of the story are 
well drawn; the crippled and selfish brother 
and the obstinate grandfather are both true 
to a type not uncommon in country villages, 
and we should not be surprised if they were 
sketched from life. The lovers are less con- 
vineing. The story is pleasing, though 
made of well-worn material, and the style 
of the author promises better things. 





Alison’s Ordeal. 

(Nisbet & Co.) 
For no particular reason, except perhaps 
its name, ‘Alison’s Ordeal’ suggests bore- 
dom. To be prepared for boredom is 
sometimes not a bad receipt for being 
amused. Yet ‘‘amusing’’ is hardly the 
word to fit here. The story as it advances 
grows more interesting than we expected. 
It might also be called, but it is not, a book 
about girls written for girls. But this de- 
scription almost connotes an uuexhilarating 
type of writing. Delightful books of the kind 
exist, of course, but they are not common. 
In the wrong sort the atmosphere is 
both unreal and depressing. Miss Ser- 
geant’s account of her heroine’s character 
and surroundings is at times a little dull, 
perhaps, but itconveys an impression. The 
girl Alison has been brought up on rather 
unusual lines by an absent-minded male 
parent, absorbed in study, and celebrated in 
the world of science and discovery. The 
nature of the girl has suffered, yet in a 
way benefited by these conditions. Her 
loneliness and her somewhat ungirlish out- 
look on life and people are told without 
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any exaggerated pathos. The breaking 
down of her hard self-reliance and reserve 
is gradually brought about by fresh and 
kindly influences, but not without difficulty 
and sorrow. There are besides one or two 
genuine studies in humanity, notably that 
of the young woman who does duty as the 
nearest approach to a villain in the book. 





The Chaser’s Luck. By G@.G. (Long.) 
Tuts is the work of a writer who is well 
known to the readers of the weekly sporting 
press. G. G. has produced a continuous 
story, but the parts are too loosely strung 
together, and there is, consequently, a want 
of finish about the whole. It looks as if 
the author had found himself with sundry 
isolated and independent sketches of cha- 
racter on hand, and the idea struck him to 
make a book of them. This may have 
been the genesis of The Bleater, whose 
history begins in the first chapter, and, after 
suffering some eclipse in the course of the 
narrative, reaches a rather inconsequential 
ending in the concluding pages. The cha- 
racter sketches throughout the book are 
smartly done, though there is occasionally 
a tendency to exaggeration. Capt. Bumper 
especially seems somewhat overdrawn. The 
author is amusing in his reflective mood, but 
is apt to repeat himself when he gives way 
to a fit of moralizing. Some of the descrip- 
tions of races are excellently done, and the 
story will find favour among those who are 
fond of the turf. 








SCOTTISH BOOKS. 

Men of the Covenant: the Story of the Scot- 
tish Church in the Years of the Persecution, 
by Alexander Smellie (Melrose), is a well- 
written book, and breathes the spirit of 
undiluted Presbyterian sympathy. It does 
not, we take it, profess to be a history, for 
its uncritical partisanship would destroy its 
value as such. It is intended, the author tells 
us, to be an antidote to the Cavalier ten- 
dencies of the works of Mr. Lang, Mr. 
W. Law Mathieson, and Mr. J. H. Millar, 
and supplies many well-told narratives of 
Covenanters whose ‘‘names alone might fill 
St. Giles with the odours of spikenard,’’ and 
— to give some insight into their spiritual 
ife. 

The writer is possessed of a clear style, 
and puts the tale he has to tell—of the 
Covenant, the troubles, and the ‘‘ restoration ’’ 
of the Kirk under William III.—well before 
his readers. He gives miniature sketches 
of many Covenanting worthies and martyrs. 
Argyll, Samuel Rutherford, Mr. John Living- 
ston, the Wigton Martyrs, and Prophet 
Peden all pass through his pages, and he 
sees good in them all. The sketch of the 
martyr Hugh MacKail is perhaps the best, 
and another chapter cleverly lays stress on 
the enigma of the character of Robert Leigh- 
ton, ardent Presbyterian and yet bishop. Of 
Archbishop Sharp the author can think no 
good, and evidently considers, in the words of 
the archbishop’s early dream, ‘‘ that he was 
a in a coach to Hell, and that very 
ast.’ 

The Taill of Rauf Coilyear, edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
William Hand Browne (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press), is the first old Scots poem 
we remember noticing in a new edition from 
America. As such it deserves hearty welcome. 
It has been prepared ‘‘as a general introduc- 
tion to the early Scottish literature, considered 
as a continuation of the old Northumbrian.”’ 





A humorous, rhyming, alliterative romance of 
a sturdy and bellicose collier who entertains 
Charlemagne unawares, with a hospitality 
charmingly free of deference, ‘ Rauf Coil- 
year’ has been generally admired for its life 
and spirit, as well as metrical excellence. 
So thoroughly has the ground been covered 
before—notably in the Scottish Text version 
of M. Amours — that the re-editing by 
the Professor of English Literature in the 
Johns Hopkins University was not of oppres- 
sive difficulty. Part of the preface consists 
in an outline of early Scottish poetry, a 
catalogue of authors and works from Bar- 
bour to Dunbar and Lyndsay, not very 
illuminating, and starting with the doubtful 
proposition that Scottish literature begins with 
Barbour. Of this introductory summary, 
features are that it fails, as well it might, 
to .show any particular connexion between 
this poem in the language ‘‘of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century ’’ and the old 
Northumbrian literature; that it does not 
seem to appreciate the actual French romance 
influence on Scotland of the fourteenth 
century; and that the thesis as a whole 
has not assimilated the permanent facts of 
recent discussions. The notes and glossary 
are concise and good, but as they are largely 
an inheritance, the debt to preceding editors 
might have been more expressly acknowledged. 
For ‘‘a Scottish metrical romance of the 
fifteenth century ’’ it might have been expected 
that the editor would draw much more upon 
Scottish sources of social and _ historical 
information. To the problems of this curious 
burlesque its latest editor does not pro- 
fess to bring specially fresh light, The 
search for a French precedent for the story 
has not resulted in anything. None of the 
editors hitherto appears to have remarked that 
in the ‘ Histoire de Foulques Fitz-Warin’ the 
hero assumes the disguise of a charbonnier, 
and with his clothes ‘‘ all black, as belongs to 
a coalman,’’ receives King John at his fireside, 
doing him such uncouth homage that the royal 
party are much amused. Prof. Browne merits 
thanks for popularizing across the Atlantic 
an early Scots classic by this handy and well- 
arranged edition, with its varied, if not at all 
points equally efficient apparatus of annotation. 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

The Study of Ecclesiastical History. By W. E. 
Collins. (Longmans.)— We think that 
this is one of the best things on historical 
method that have ever been written. We 
are sure that it is the best we have ever 
read. The reason lies in the author’s percep- 
tion that, 
“since history has to do with the whole of 
human life, it follows that all the gifts which serve 
to the interpretation of life must also have their 
place in historical research.” 
Prof. Collins is not afraid of drawing on a large 
storehouse of general information to illustrate 
his views. Heis not ashamed of being bril- 
liant—as, for instance, in the sentence (a per- 
fectly true one), ‘‘The art of remembering is 
in reality the art of forgetting.’’ Dulness is 
regarded by too many excellent historical 
scholars as not a hindrance, but an ideal; and 
they preach the gospel of being disagreeable 
with no less fervour than did the Puritan of 
old. This can be seen by a glance at the 
work of Langlois and Seignobos. Prof. 
Collins sees rightly that a discussion of his- 
torical method, to be thorough, involves a 
fixed attitude on certain general questions, 
and he is not afraid to take it up. He well 
says that ‘‘the historian, like the poet and 
the teacher, is born, not made,’’ a truth which is 
apt to be forgotten by the Dryasdust. At the 
same time his method is thoroughly scientific, 
and ought to redeem the book from a charge 
made by the late Prof. Hort against some 
writer unknown :— 





_ ‘He isa very fair specimen of the English eccle- 
siastical historian, who cannot be said to contradict 
“. because he has not realized that there is such 
a thing. 

For this very reason we fear that the average 
clergyman, for whom this book is designed, will 
find the atmosphere a little rarefied. The 
student is told that if he bea parish priest ‘‘ he 
will be tempted to be perpetually trying to 
point a moral and adorn a tale,’’ and he will 
be tempted ‘‘to readin order to do so. The 
former of these is dangerous, the latter 
is fatal.’ It is true that the first habit 
‘both biases our ordinary judgment and 
incapacitates us for seeing the broader and 
deeper signs of God’s overruling guidance of 
this world, and His trueimmanence in it.’’ It 
may be stilltruer that the other habit, that of 
reading with a view to ‘‘ being able to point a 
moral, is far worse, for it is contrary to the 
very nature of historical study.’”’ Butoutside 
the small body of professed students we fear 
that these words will fall on somewhat unwilling 
ears. However that may be, we hope that 
the book will be widely used. It ought to be 
given to all undergraduates reading for his- 
torical honours. Although the subject is 
nominally ecclesiastical history, that limita- 
tion is of slight importance. It is really a 
treatise on historical method in general, with 
special applications to ecclesiastical matters. 
It might be read with advantage by many stu- 
dents of other subjects. It is, indeed, a some- 
what melancholy reflection that the interest 
in history as such is probably less (relatively) 
than it was fifty years ago. We hardly think 
that the fault lies with the historians. It 
is probably the result of the predominance 
of the half-cultured in the modern reading 
world. For some reason or other, popular 
science appeals to many who cannot read bis- 
tory, however attractively represented. The 
historian is more remote from the man in the 
street than is the scientific man. His studies 
seem unreal, unpractical, dreamy. Yet 
this is far from being the case, especially if, 
as Mr. Collins says, 

“the real secret of all, or nearly all, the progress 
which has been made in our own day in almost 
every study, physical or metaphysical, is to be 
found in the fact that they have all become increas- 
ingly historical in their method.” 


A Handbook of Church History, by S. G. 
Green, D.D. (Religious Tract Society), is a 
concise summary of the course of Church 
history, which may prove useful as a reference 
book. The standpoint is that which might be 
expected from the Religious Tract Society. 
But we think it is a little straining matters, 
even from the partisan point of view, to talk 
of ‘*Romanists’’ in the Middle Ages, as though 
that were the correct denotation of the term 
Christian. There are no lists of authorities, 
and we gather that some important books 
are unknown to the author. There is no 
reference in the account of the early Church 
to Hort’s ‘ Christian Ecclesia,’ nor can we find 
that any use has been made of Prof. Ramsay’s 
‘ Church in the Roman Empire,’ without which 
the story of the persecution cannot be ade- 
quately told. Even Bryce’s *Holy Roman 
Empire’ is not cited in the account of 
Charlemagne. The account of the Conciliar 
movement in the fourteenth century is 
inadequate, nor has any idea of the great- 
ness of Gerson dawned upon the writer. 
In the narrative of the martyrdom of John 
Hus, Creighton’s remarks in the ‘History of 
the Papacy’ should have been considered in 
regard to the matter of the safe-conduct. But 
since in regard to the Waldenses Dr. Green 
thinks he is better informed than that great 
scholar, we can hardly suppose that tho 
‘History’ would have altered his judgment. 
Still, the book is not unlearned on the whole. 


Abbot Gasquet publishes through the 
Catholic Truth Society a Short History of the 
Catholic Church in England. He covers the 
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ground from Joseph of Arimathea to the 
present day in 128 closely packed pages. 
The work is a model of skilful condensation, 
and in the main the religious is subordinated 
to the historical purpose ; indeed, there are 
several indications that the little book is 
meant not so much for the “‘ faithful ’’ as for 
English people who have already read text- 
books animated by a different purpose, for 
the author is at pains to correct certain mis- 
apprehensions to which the Protestant rather 
than the Catholic is likely to be prone. On 
the whole, the writer’s tone is scrupulously 
fair, and the story is freshened at many points 
by a summary of the results of his own 
original researches; such summary is given 
judiciously and well; where the original pre- 
sentation was somewhat overdrawn, pains 
have been taken to correct and to soften. A 
student so well equipped as Abbot Gasquet 
does not readily expose himself to hostile 
attack on the score of errors of commission, and 
when one recalls the narrow compass within 
which the ‘“‘truth’’ about eighteen centuries 
of ecclesiastical history is to be told, it is 
scarcely reasonable to complain of any omis- 
sion. Yet it is by omission that Catholic and 
other truths, set forth in limited space by 
judicious and veracious writers, are chiefly 
likely to be differentiated. 

To persons not well read in English Church 
history the only indication that some of the 
story is capable of another handling is given 
by the fact that a special stress is laid on 
matters the importance of which is not imme- 
diately clear to the lay mind, and certain 
matters on which that mind is likely to 
be inquisitive are lightly passed over. One 
may wonder, for instance, why it should be so 
important to minimize the amount of “ ten- 
sion ’’ existing between the Irish and Roman 
missionaries in the seventh century; why 
the author should be chiefly interested in 
those features of the Anglo-Saxon Church in 
which it precisely resembled the Catholic 
Church of other ages. Again, we hear of an 
absolute submission to the Papal rule, lasting 
through many centuries, and yet an anti- 
Pope is occasionally alluded to, and the lay 
reader may be at a loss to understand his 
existence. One may wonder, too, why the 
Conqueror’s relations to the Papacy seem 
so much less important than those of Lan- 
franc, why nothing should be said of certain 
famous principles laid down by William I., for 
which the Protestant text-books cite Eadmer’s 
authority. We are told that Grosseteste’s 
position has been misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, and yet if it was exactly what Dr. 
Gasquet says it was, it becomes hard indeed 
to see how two views could ever have been 
taken of the matter. At the Reformation it 
is admitted that the Church in life and dis- 
cipline ‘‘ was not all that could be desired,” 
but ‘‘the circumstances which had con- 
tributed to this need not here be discussed ’’; 
surely these circumstances claim a place in 
the shortest history of the Catholic Church, 
Mary’s treatment of heretics, we notice, is 
excusable on the ground that “‘ rebellion and 
treason had been nourished by heresy”; 
Elizabeth’s dealings with Catholics are 
not to be excused on like grounds. These 
are matters of opinion, but there is one 
serious error, and that is the statement 
that it was-William I. who protected eccle- 
siastical persons from the civil jurisdiction. 
William I. gave ecclesiastical causes—causes 
pertaining to the regimen of souls—to the 
ecclesiastical tribunals, and to put ‘‘ persons”’ 
for ‘‘causes’’ is to rob Henry II. of an 
important part of his argument, which 
becomes indeed incomprehensible in Abbot 
Gasquet’s account by reason of this mistake. 
Henry II. wanted things to stand as they had 
stood before Stephen’s time; oddly enough 
Abbot Gasquet fails altogether to see in 
Stephen the benefactor to the Church which 





surely he was, since it was he who protected 


ecclesiastical persons by charter. This point 
is overlooked, and heis described as treating 
the Church despotically, reducing it ‘‘to 
misery ’’; yet as the first giver of ‘‘ benefit 
of clergy,’’ that precious liberty which St. 
Thomas fought for, which Abbot Gasquet 
seems to wish to fight for over again, he 
deserves gentler treatment. 

There is a further curious misapprehension 
in the account of Archbishop Winchelsea ; 
his departure from England at the close of 
Edward’s reign is depicted as the direct result 
of his inflexibility in opposing the king’s 
action after the bull ‘“‘ Clericis laicos.’’ The 
‘* free custody,’’ which is called a ‘‘ euphem- 
ism’’ of Camden’s, had throughout the 
Middle Ages a perfectly definite meaning; 
Bracton was not a priest, but a deacon; but 
these are trifles. The Catholic Truth Society 
ought to insist on an index. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Keystone of Empire, by the Author of 
‘The Martyrdom of an Empress’ (Harper & 
Brothers), reminds us that when we reviewed 
this lady’s book on Elizabeth of Austria we 
thought her style of writing history more 
amusing than truthful. In her life of Francis 
Joseph, now before us, she still deals in long 
imaginary conversations. Maximilian can 
hardly be said to have been ‘‘ murdered ’’ in 
Mexico. He would not have been shot by 
men like President Juarez and President 
Porfirio Diaz had he not been a party to the 
shooting of Mexican officers for no crime 
except patriotic resistance to foreign adven- 
ture, It is not true that Francis Joseph, in 
consequence of the treatment of the Mexican 
Empire by Louis Napoleon, refused to ‘‘ become 
the ally of the man who had abandoned his 
brother.’’ On the contrary, he consented, and 
sent the Archduke Albert to Paris to arrange 
joint military plans. It is suggested, perhaps 
with truth, that the Archduchess Elizabeth, 
the daughter of the late Crown Prince Rudolph, 
now Princess Windischgraetz, was allowed 
by her grandfather to marry an ordinary 
noble in order the more surely to ex- 
clude her from the Hungarian throne. The 
Emperor's relations with a well-known actress, 
once the friend of his murdered wife, who, it 
seems, has been taken to Rome by an arch- 
duchess to be blessed by the Pope, are dis- 
cussed at length and pronounced ‘ proper.’’ 
It is hardly the fact that, because the Emperor 
did not tumble off his horse when a stirrup 
broke in going fast, it is evident that he is a 
perfect horseman. If the horse was going 
straight, the loss of balance would, on the 
contrary, be unaccountable. But, like all 
Austrian cavalry officers, the Emperor, of 
course, can ride. If the author was, as we 
believe, the riding companion of the hunting 
empress, it is odd that she should think 199 in 
any 200 good horsemen would have been killed 
on thespot. ‘‘ Torallié ’’ isimpossible French. 


Romantic Tales of the Panjéb. By the Rev. 
Charles Swynnerton. (Constable.) — The 
Panjab has long been a favourite hunting- 
ground for students of folk-lore, and Mr. 
Swynnerton’s book is a welcome contribution 
to the subject. Well printed, with numerous 
excellent illustrations by native artists, his 
spirited versions will be, we hope, widely read, 
and should help to familiarize the home-staying 
English with the rightly named ‘‘romantic’”’ 
legends of North-Western India. We have here 
the greater part of the famous Rasali cycle, 
that delightful mixture of legendary knight- 
errantry and of true history, a portion of the 
equally famous tale of Hir and Ranjha, and 
the pathetic love-story of Mirzi and Sahiban. 
These are all familiar to old Panjabis. Less 


known are the adventures of Gul Badshah 
and of Nék Bakht, fantastic tales worthy 





of a place among the best of those 
enshrined in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ These 
seem to the writer to be importations from 
beyond the Indus, and not to be indigenous 
products of Indian fancy, like the ever-fresh 
Rasali. Mr. Swynnerton gives a happy end- 
ing to his version of the Hir and Ranjha, but 
remarks that ‘‘ the catastrophe which befell 
the unhappy lovers must in the original fable 
have been exceedingly tragic, for angels are 
[here] introduced to account for their sudden 
disappearance.’’ It is curious that he does not 
appear to have read Waris Shih’s renowned 
version of the story, universally recognized 
as the model of pure Panjabi, or to be 
aware of the existence of what is, according 
to tradition, Hir’s tomb, near the bank of 
the Chenab in the district of Jhang. The 
latter is said to have been built by a travel- 
ling merchant after Hir had come to him in 
a vision. She had poisoned herself, and her 
body was placed in it; but, before the tomb 
was closed, Ranjha appeared, and, entering 
it alive, was buried with her. 

In the group of Rasili legends we miss the 
story of Mahité Chopra and his wife Chandni, 
the leading motive of which closely resembles 
that of ‘Cymbeline’; but in other respects, if 
we include the tale of Piran Bhagat, which 
Mr. Swynnerton gives independently, the 
cycle is presented ina complete and convenient 
form, and the translator is evidently in love 
with his task. The subject of his work is not 
so new as Mr. Swynnerton imagines. Two of 
his stories we have not seen before, but the 
tale of Hir and Ranjhi was translated by 
Garcin de Tassy so long ago as 1857, while 
the Rasalii legend has received much atten- 
tion from Sir Richard Temple. It is 
sufficient to refer to the series of articles 
published by the latter in the Calcutta Review 
and in the Indian Antiquary between 1881 
and 1884, and to his monumental ‘ Legends 
of the Panjab’ (Bombay, 1884-1900), which 
contains several versions of most of the 
tales found in Mr. Swynnerton’s collection, 
but appeals to a different circle of readers. 
If Mr. Swynnerton had read Sir Richard 
Temple’s notes to his editions of the tales, as 
well as his above-mentioned articles, he would 
have seen that much of what is good in his 
own introduction has been anticipated, and 
would have saved himself from more than one 
blunder. As it is, he has apparently collected 
his information from various sources, without 
reducing the various spellings of Oriental 
names to uniformity, and this tends to give 
rise to the suspicion, often undeserved, that 
he has not always worked at first hand. 

While referring to Sir Richard Temple’s 
‘ Legends,’ we may draw attention to the fact 
that in the story of Mirza and Sahiban both 
he and Mr. Swynnerton omit all reference to 
what the present reviewer considers one of 
the most beautiful and characteristic episodes 
in the poem. Sahiban is standing within sight 
of the corpse of her beloved, and watches the 
ravens assembling and settling upon it. Then 
ensues a long colloquy. She reproaches them 
for attempting to feed on the body of Mirza, 
and they taunt her for her treachery (well 
meant though it was) in stealing her lover’s 
arrows. They curse her, and, overcome by 
the horror of the situation, she draws her 
poniard and plunges it into her heart. 

“Their bodies remained lying as they fell, but 
their souls became united in heaven. No one cried 
‘Alas!’ for them, for the corpses remained there 
unrecognized. like those of passing travellers in a 
foreign land.” 

ough this portion of the legend is im- 
pornen susie in, at least, _the Central 
Panjab, we have not yet seen it printed in 

lish, 
te are far from wishing to appear to con- 
demn Mr. Swynnerton’s book as a whole. On 
the contrary, itis for the most part very good 
—well written, well printed, well illustrated, 
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and, generally, well turned out. What we 
object to is the imperfect scientific treatment, 
and the claim to credit for being first in the 
field, which is advanced in the introduction. 
Such a claim cannot be treated seriously. We 
trust that in due course a second edition will 
be called for, and that before issuing it Mr. 
Swynnerton will consult the publications of 
other workers in the same domain, and will 
omit his semi-scientific remarks, which are 
really not wanted in such a book, or else cor- 
rect them and bring them up to date. The worst 
of it is that he evidently knows his Panjab, 
and that the reader who is not an expert will 
naturally take him as an authority on ancient 
Indian history and literature, in which, it 
must be confessed, he is not a safe guide. 


The Christian Kalends of Provence and some 
other Provencal Festivals. By Thomas H. 
Janvier. (Harper,)—The matter contained in 
Mr. Janvier’s interesting volume is divided 
into three parts, all more or less descriptive 
of curious festivals, customs, and habits of the 
country to which he is seemingly allied by 
descent. ‘The Christmas Kalends,’ ‘ A Feast 
Day on the Rhone,’ and ‘ The Comédie Fran- 
gaise at Orange’ should interest devout lovers 
of the land of the troubadours. More than 
most places (for those who know how to read 
signs) Provence is stamped with the seal of 
ancient history. Vestiges of bygone civiliza- 
tions, of pagan rites and ceremonies, are 
mixed with the religious observances of the 
present day. Superimposed growths of 
speech, song, architecture, show here more 
than in other places. As the author himself 
says :— 

“This is an old land, where many peoples have 

lived their spans out and gone onward, yet have not 
passed utterly away. Far down in the popular 
heart remnants of the beliefs and of the habits 
of these ancients survive entranced; yet not so 
numbed but that on occasion they may be aroused 
into a life that still in part is real...... there flash 
into view the faiths and usages which of old were 
cherished by the Kelto- Ligurians, Phoenicians, 
Grecians, Romans, Goths, Saracens, whose blood 
and whose beliefs are blended in the Christian race 
which inhabits Provence to-day.” 
The spirits of romance and gaiety seem to go 
hand in hand in this favoured land. The 
account of a Provencal Christmas brings out 
the odd naiveté and devotion that met in and 
still mark the religious festas of this people. 
The old Noéls—Nouvé, as they call them—are 
imaginative, warmly coloured, sometimes gro- 
tesque enough legends of Bible history, with 
many a quaint touch of purely local interest 
and imagery. The action of the Southern 
societies (whose headquarters are Paris) 
is to stimulate into life and to evoke 
and arrest the slumbering past, much 
as the Keltic Renaissance Society does 
in other places. But this little sketch 
of the doings of the Southerners gives 
an impression of merrier moments for the 
investigators and investigated. It is an 
engaging and not too sentimental view of 
placesand people. The preparations for the 
* Great Supper’ are given in detail, and are 
interesting because of the many instances of 
ancient survivals. The present inhabitants 
appear to be, as of old, large as well as joyous 
feeders, and the sense of good-fellowship, good 
wine, and good stories at such festivals make 
one long to possess the rights of a member 
of the Sdci doci Félibrige, extended to the 
author and his American friends. ‘A Feast 
Day on the Rhone,’ in its lively and amusing 
strain, points to his inherited kinship with 
this country and its people. A description of 
a performance of the ‘ Antigone’ by the Comédie 
Frangaise in the old Roman theatre at Orange 
is vividly written. 


The Edge of Things, by Elia W. Peattie 
(F. H. Revell Company), is miscalled “a novel 
of Western life.’’ It is really a collection of 
sixteen short stories, most, but not all, of 





which deal with characters who appear in the 
opening story. ‘The Edge of Things’ in this 
case is the edge of the inhabited prairie in 
California, the beginning of the “Free 
Grass,’’ where a man may go melancholy mad, 
or make money, as the case may be, upon his 
own land, and pay no rent for the privilege. 
The stories are good, told in spirited fashion, 
and without undue pretentiousness. The author 
is clearly an observant woman. The chief cha- 
racteramongthemen isamiddle-aged American- 
Frenchman of romantic tastes, who lives as a 
hermit on the prairie, and suffers from ‘‘an 
inextinguishable ennui.’’ Do prairie shep- 
herds ‘‘ touch the edge’’ of their sombreros in 
speaking to strangers? If so, they must be 
curiously unlike their fellows of the cattle 
ranches. Altogether, a book giving so good 
a picture of the wild should form pleasant 
reading for people of the tame lands. 


The Rising Generation, by Constance Eliza- 
beth Maud (Smith, Elder & Co.), consists of 
sketches of child-life which are thoroughly 
natural and sympathetic, and though Miss 
Maud admits herself an ardent and unques- 
tioning ally of all children and their pranks, 
her sparkling sense of humour never fails to 
preserve her from any undue encroachment 
of sentiment on their behalf. Nothing could 
be more spirited than the account of the 
tableaux in ‘‘The Manor House Theatre’’: 
of the admiral who 
“required no little courage and agility in mounting 
to his royal box (an armchair erected on a table 
draped with scarlet), but once there was gloriously 
select, even if a trifle insecure ”’ ; 
of Adam and Eve, who were “‘ not a bit cold in 
these leaves, really and truly we aren’t!’’ but 
who none the less, to the disappointment of 
the audience, were not permitted to appear ; 
of Midge’s ‘‘ Jezebel,’’ who was so like Midge’s 
“‘gran’ma,’’ in suspicious blonde curls and 
best Paris bonnet ; and of how the admiral 
and gran’ma instinctively clapped their hands 
to their jaws when, amongst the débris left on 
the floor after Jezebel’s fall, a double row of 
grinning teeth was conspicuous—‘‘a needless 
alarm—they were the cook’s.’’ The‘‘ Reverend 
Frederick ’’ is another charming sketch of a 
small boy and a large aunt, who destines her 
nephew to the bench of bishops until she is 
rudely awakened to his apparent unconscious- 
ness of the value of facts. 


THE clever lady who writes as ‘‘ Brada”’ gives 
us in Terres de Soleil et de Brouillard (Calmann- 
Lévy) a little volume on Italy and on England, 
or rather London. She is most unjust to the 
respectable tea-room girls of our metropolis ; 
she seems to think that it is allowable with us 
to marry a niece. In France, indeed, it is 
allowed to marry a niece, by leave of the 
President of the Republic, and the trouble 
which M. Schneider, the ironmaster, ex- 
president of the Corps Législatif, had to get 
leave from Thiers is not forgotten. In spite 
of her little blunders, ‘“‘Brada’’ is, on the 
whole, a safe and a kindly guide. She thinks 
that we are getting over the Puritanism of the 
Commonwealth, andare going once more to be- 
come the English of the Renaissance. She thinks 
we read too many novels, and that ‘‘ ignorance 
is infinitely preferable to this morbid wish to 
live in an imaginary world.’’ ‘‘ Brada’’ proves 
that we do not understand the ‘‘ home ’’ about 
which we talk, and which French people really 
love, and do not either let, or quit for inns. 
Our Prayer-Book, an official and legal docu- 
ment, ‘‘ if ever there was one,’’ teaches ‘‘ the 
exact opposite of that which those who use it 
believe, by oral tradition.’’ There is enough 
truth in these sketches to make us all feel 
pleasantly explanatory and apologetic. 


An Histoire des Littératures Comparées 
(Paris, Delagrave) that dealt with all the 
literatures extant since the beginning of time 
in a single volume, as M. Loliée does, would 





in English be pretty sure to be so dry as to 
be unreadable. But somehow this volume is 
interesting, owing, no doubt, to the author’s 
literary skill, and also in part to the admirable 
qualities of the French language, which 
beyond all others lends itself to neat general- 
izations. Besides, the writer avoids glaring 
mistakes. We may demur to Mr. Meredith 
being styled ‘‘ un rival de Balzac,’’ and to Mr. 
Henry George being ranked with Ruskin as 
an Englishman, while Thoreau is nct. Still, 
the book is pleasant and worth looking at, 


Ir seems to be generally admitted in France 
that the extraordinary popularity of M. Mau- 
rice Barrés has subsided, though less rapidly 
than it rose with ‘Les Déracinés.’ We can 
understand the French public being bored by 
Les Amitiés Frangaises (Paris, F. Juven), as 
we were bored by the other curious books of 
this strange author. Nevertheless, it is to 
us the most interesting of his volumes. M. 
Barrés trots his little son about France and 
Alsace, and teaches him to be a good French- 
man and to hate the Prussians. But, inci- 
dentally, he becomes himself a more natural 
and simple person. He saw, as a child, the 
French march to Worth; he saw the beaten 
host at daybreak on August 7th, 1870, 
flying towards Chalons. He beheld the 
victor’s triumph, A fat Bavarian conscript 
became the nurse who for months patiently 
conducted him to school. He has never got 
over it; that is all. Here is the plain genesis 
of the doctrine of ‘‘ National Energy”’ at all 
hazards :— 

“We don’t want to know where ‘superiority ’ 
lies! All my heart went out in my sixth year along 
the Mirecourt road with the Zouaves and the Turcos 
who were shivering and begging, and of whom, 
thirty days before, I had been so certain that they 
were on their way to glory.” 

There are fine things in this dull book. The 
true French life is happily touched: ‘‘ honour, 
discipline, clearness.’’ Also life as a whole: 

“If we reject the rule, whatever it was, which 
disciplined our fathers, and to which our mental 
structure fits us, we have no longer any reason to 
select one truth more than another in the rich 
treasury of systems. There is nothing left but to 
toss up, heads or tails.” 


Mr. Goutp’s Political Caricatures, 1903, 
published by Mr. Edward Arnold, has an 
excellent preface by ‘‘F. C. G.’’ on the 
political caricaturist’s art. Among the draw- 
ings themselves we, on the whole, prefer 
‘¢ Stonehenge, 1920, a British General looking 
for his Army Corps on Salisbury Plain ; dedi- 
cated, with sincere doubts, to Mr. Brodrick.’’ 
The portrait of Mr. Brodrick in the next 
picture is a fine piece of caricature. 


Nor content with his ‘Keats,’ Mr. Frowde 
has now brought out in ‘‘ The Oxford Minia- 
ture Edition ’’ the works of Shakspeare in 
three volumes, Comedies, Tragedies, and 
Histories, Poems, and Sonnets. This division 
is convenient, though it has fallen into desue- 
tude, and the little volumes, edited by Mr. 
W. J. Craig, with a glossary, are admirable 
specimens of the use of Oxford India paper. 


The Garden Diary and Calendar of Nature 
(George Allen), with verses for every day and 
space to write notes, is a neat little book, 
which may be strongly commended to lovers 
of nature. 

Mr. HEINEMANN has sent us a third edition 
of the remarkable volume which Whistler 
built up on his action against Ruskin and 
entitled The Gentle Art of making Enemies. 
Though it contains a good deal of ephemeral 
matter, it is worth preserving as a record of a 
battle fought with abundant wit by Whistler, 
especially in his marginal reflections. The 
‘Ten o’Clock,’ too, is included. The first 
edition is now, we think, a rarity. 


TE Librairie Hachette & Cie., which always 
produces something good for the season, have 
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sent us a handsome edition of Poésies du Foyer 
et de l’Ecole, gathered from the work of 
Eugéne Manuel. It is well printed, and illus- 
trated with abundant and excellent plates. 
M. Manuel’s range is wide; he is simple, 
tender, elaborate, and romantic by turns, and 
well deserves to have the educational influence 
of which his preface speaks. 


Mr. O. ANACKER has sent us a Dr. Johnson 
Calendar for 1904. It has a page for each 
month, with some comment or remark by the 
Doctor on the opposite side. The idea is good, 
but the thing is, as a matter of fact, a booklet, 
not a calendar, and a booklet which cannot be 
hung up and has to be kept open is apt to be 
in the way, unless it is small, as the same 
publisher's elegant Calendar of Lyrics for the 
new year is. 


WE have on our table The Sieges of Nicosia 
and Famagusta in Cyprus, related by Uberto 
Foglietta, translated by C. D. Cobham 
(Waterlow & Sons),—Proceedings of the United 
States National Museum,Vol. XX VI, (Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office),—Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, Vol. III. 
(Williams & Norgate),—Richard Bradley, by 
E. Clinton-Andrews (Kegan Paul),—On 
Angels’ Wings, by the Hon. Mrs. Greene 
(Nelson),—Paddy-Risky, by A. Merry (Grant 
Richards),—With Stanley on the Congo, by 
Miss Douglas (Nelson),—Uncle Philip, by 
Stella Austin (Wells Gardner),—Won in War- 
fare, by C. R. Kenyon (Nelson),—The Mad- 
caps, by the Rev. F. Langbridge (Routledge), 
—The Holiday Picture Book (Ward & Lock), 
—Hymns of the Christian Centuries, com- 
piled by Mrs. P. Mackrell (G. Allen),— 
L’Ame Essentielle, 1898-1902, by René Arcos 
(Paris, En la Maison des Poétes),—and Vit- 
torio Alfieri e la Tragedia, by M. Porena 
(Milan, Hoepli). Among New Editions we 
have With the Sea Kings, by F. H. Winder 
(Blackie),—Other People, by Stella Austin 
(Wells Gardner),—Two Thousand Years Ago, 
by the Rev. A. J. Church (Blackie),—Fighting 
the Matabele, by J. Chalmers (Blackie),—Herb 
of Grace, by R. N. Carey (Macmillan),—and 
The Wreck of the Golden Fleece, by R. Leighton 
(Blackie). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
BNGLISH. 


Theology. 
Beecher (Henry W.), by L. Abbott, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Chester (W.), Immortality a Rational Faith, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Cook (A.) and Martin (W. S.), The Story of the Light that 
Never Went Out, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Fennell (B.), God’s Covenant in Christ, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Gamble (H. R.), The Ten Virgins, and other Sermons, 3/6 
Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God, in the Words of the 
Four Evangelists, annotated by F. H. Wilkinson, 8vo, 7/6 
Greenhough (T. G.), Half-Hours in God's Older Picture 
= ren er. Ese 3/ net. 
8 ‘astor) of North China, by Mrs. H. Taylor, " 
Is not this the Christ ? by Mucafir, 8vo, €/ sinediaiten 


Law. 


Roberts (J.), The Grant and Validity of British Patents for 
Inventions, roy. 8vo, 25/ net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Blake (W.), Jerusalem (Prophetic Books), edited by 
K. R. D. Maclagan and A. G. B. Russell, imp. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Bunyan (J.), The Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated by G. 
Cruikshank, imp. 8vo, 25/ net. 

Forbes (U. A.) and Burmester (A. C.), Our Roman High- 
ways, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Oxford, painted by J. Fulleylove, described by E. Thomas, 
roy. 8vo, 20/ net. 

Picturesque Hertfordshire, Pictures by D. Moul, Letter- 
press by F. G. Kitton, 4to, 6/ net. 

Repnelde Ge Fakes), by J. Sime, 16mo, 2/6 net. 
stler (J. A. M.), Recollections and Impressio 
A. J. Eddy, 8vo, 10/6 net. oe 


Poetry and the Drama, 


Lindsay ( Lady), From a Venetian Baleony, and other 
Poems of Venice and the Near Lands, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
— _ the Poets, arranged by I. Woodward, er. 8vo, 
net. 
Shorter (D. S ), As the Sparks Fly Upward, er. 8vo, 2/6 
Wilcox (EB. W.), Poems of Power, er. 8vo, 3/6 net. ais 


History and Biography. 
Arthur (W.), The Pope, the Kings, and the People, edi 
W. B. Neatby, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. _ ue 


y 
Cardwell (J. H.) and others, Men and Women of Soho 
Famous and Infamous, 8yo, 6/ net. ‘ 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, New Edition, 
a R..” 3, sn. 8vo, ——_ 33 ~~. — — a6 
ebrett’s e, netage, Knig e, an jom- 
cusienage, 100, 8vo, 31/6 act ; Peerage and Titles of 
Courtesy, 1904, 8vo, 16/6 net; Baronetage, Knightage, 
and Companionage, 1904, 8vo, 16/6 net. 

Dunn (H. T.), Recollections of D. G. Rossettifand his Circle, 
edited and annotated by G. Pedrick, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Merz (J. T.), A History of European Thought in the 

Nineteenth Century, Vol. 2, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Selwyn (T. K.), Eton in 1829-30, edited, with Translation, 
by the Rev. E.,Warre, 8vo, 10/6 net. 


Geography and Travel. 

Brodie (J. B.) and Ray (A. F.). The Log of H.M.S. Goliath, 
China Station, 1900-3, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 

Hathaway (R. W.), The Log of H.M.S. Arethusa, 1899-1903, 
er. 8vo, 4/ net. 

Herivel (P. G.), The Log of H.M.S. Ramillies, 1900-3, 
cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 

Reid (J. S.) and Pearce (T. H.), Log of H.M.S. Victorious, 
1899-1903, cr. 8vo, 4/ net, 

Sladen (D.), Queer Things about Japan, 8vo, 21/ net. 

Slingsby (W. C.), Norway, the Northern Playground, roy. 
8vo, 16/ net. 

Wilson (G. T.), The Log of H.M.S. Phaeton, 1900-3, 4/ net. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Alken (H.), The National Sports of Great Britain, Fifty 
Engravings with Descriptions, 12mo, 4/6 net. 
Moorhouse (E.), The Racing Year, 19(3, cr. 8vo, 3/6 


Science. 
samy (Earl), Beautiful and Rare Trees and Plants, 4to, 
42/ net. 


Garden Diary and Calendar of Nature, 12mo, 2/6 net. 

Hall (H. S.) and Stevens (F. H.), A School Geometry, 
Parts I.-IV., er. 8vo, 3/ 

Volk (C.), Haulage and Winding Appliances used in Mines, 
translated by C. Salter, roy. 8vo, 8/6 net. 


Juvenile Books. 
Big Anima! Picture Book, oblong folio, 6/ 


General Literature. 

Banking Almanack and Directory, 1904, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Barton (F. T.), Breaking and Training Horses, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Englishwoman’s Year-Book and Directory, 1904, 2/6 net. 
ae of Sunshine, by Various Authors, 4to, sewed, 

/6 ne’ 
Lucas (St. J.), The Vintage of Dreams, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Mathieson’s Handbook for Investors for 1904, 12mo, boards, 


2/6 net. 

Scott (J.), Studies in Ideals, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

South African Year-Book, 1903-4, compiled by S..M. Gluck- 
stein, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Stock Exchange Year-Book, 8vo, 31/6 

Webster’s Royal Red Book for January, 1904, cr. 8vo, 5/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Dreves (G. M ), Hymni Inediti des Mittelalters, 10m. 
Law. 
ne (P.), Aechtung u. Verbannung im griechischen Recht, 
im. 


Fine Art and Archaology. 

Enlart (C.), Manuel d’Archéologie Frangaise : Vol. 1, Part 2; 
Architecture Civile et Militaire, 15fr. 

Koehl (C.), Die Bandkeramik der steinzeitlichen Griiber- 
felder u Wohnplitze in der Umgebung v. Worms, 6m. 

Schubring (P.), Das italienische Grabmal der Friibrenais- 
sance, 18m. 

Thode (H.), Michelangelo u. das Ende der Renaissance, 
Vol. 2, 9m 


sate Philosophy. 
Schneider (A.), Die Psychologie Alberts des Grossen, 7m. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Beloch (J.), Griechische Geschichte, Vol. 3, Part 1, 9m. 
Haller (J.), Papsttum u. Kirchenreform, 12m. 


Hétzsch (O.), Die Vereinigten Staaten v. Nordamerika, 4m. 
Oechsli (W.),; Geschichte der Schweiz im 19 Jahrh., Vol. 1, 


12m. 
Schellhass (K.), Die stiddeutsche Nuntiatur des Grafen 
Bartholomius v. Portia, 25m. 
Philology. 
Finck (F. N.), Lehrbuch des Dialekts der deutschen 
Zigeuner, 2m. 80, 
General Literature, 


Gandolphe (M.), La Crise Macédonienne, 2fr. 50. 
Noalhat (H.), Les Sous-Marins et la Prochaine Guerre 
Navale, 3fr. 50. 








MYSTIC BEAUTY. 


WITHOUT her nought is aught: my dreams, unless 
She shines, fade on the dial of my deeds, 
Cancelling time, as hour blind hour succeeds, 

Groping from life to death in loneliness. 

Her voice is song, her eyes are love’s caress, 

Her mouth is morning, and her footfall leads 

The dance of shadows over shadowy meads, 

Her hair outglooms the night, tress upon tress, 


Most unattainable when most possessed, 

Her soul of soul evades my sense of sense, 
Hiding bebind each half-known excellence 
Enamourments unknown and charms unguessed 
Dim elves and fays and gnomes of innocence 
Haunting my vision under all the rest. 





JAMES DOUGLAS, 


KEATS: A CORRECTION. 


Your correspondent with the diamond tiare 
was, if I remember rightly, so anxious to present 
it to Keats that he did not mean to take “‘ no” 
for an answer, even if he got that reply from 
the poet’s own manuscript. Curiously enough 
that evidence has turned up in the nick of 
time, and lies before me as I write. There ig 
no trace whatever of a tiar, tiare, or tiara, nor 
any doubt that what Keats wrote was what he 
printed, so far as the word jar is concerned, 
The combined testimony of the author’s holo- 
graph manuscript and printed book will pro- 
bably satisfy readers in general that the text 
should remain as it is, that poets are capable of 
strange expressions when they will tie their 
hands for experiments in Guidonian sonnet 
writing, and that worthy critics like Palgrave 
have their use, if it is only to protect way- 
ward poets from corruption. Surely we had 
better have a youthful poet’s own thought, how- 
ever funny, than what some one else thinks 
he ought to have thought. There are many 
points of interest in this manuscript, one of 
which is that it was very nearly being a sap- 
phire tiara that had to be pressed upon Keats's 
acceptance. The line first appears as 

Bright Looks, and floating haair [sic] and sapphire jar 


which was afterwards altered. 

The interest of this sonnet as a composition 
is in its aspirations rather than its achievement. 
It shows the budding poet in great anxiety to 
become Keats. The page on which the com- 
position is written opens with the following 
quatrain :— 

Give mea golden Pen and let me lean 
On heap’a up flowers in regions clear and calm 
Bring me a tablet whiter than the palm 
Of a young Angel what time it is seen 
but, in view of the utter hopelessness of the 
fourth line, that quatrain was struck out and the 
full sonnet was drafted below it thus :— 
Give me a golden Pen and let me lean 
On heapd up flowers in regions calm and clear 
Bring me a Tablet whiter than a Star 
Or palm of young-eyed angel when ’tis seen 
The silver strings of heavenly harp atween 
And let there glide by many a pearly car 
Bright Looks, and floating haair and sapphire jar 
And half-seen Wings and glances keen 
The while let Music wander round my ears 
And as it reaches each delicious ending 
Let me write down a Line of glorious tone 
And full of many wonders of the spheres— 
For what a height my spirit is contending 
*Tis not content so soon to be alone— 

The following revisions of this draft appear 
in the manuscript :— 

Line 2, ‘‘ clear and far” for calm and clear. 

Line 4, ‘* hymning ” for young-eyed. 

Line 7 changed to 

Pink Robes, and wavy haair and diamond jar. 

Line 8, ‘‘ discoverd ” for seen. ; 

In line 10 ‘‘ close” stands cancelled in favour 
of ending. . : ; 
Between lines 12 and 13 is an abortive opening, 


The reading ‘‘hand” for palm does not 
appear in the manuscript, and was doubtless 
substituted in another copy or in the proofs of 
the 1817 volume, in order that Mr. Palgrave 
might not have to incur the odium of explain- 
ing that the allusion was not to the palm- 
branch so frequently carried by young-eyed 
angels. 

It is a comfortable thought that, by the time 
the little book was passing through the press, 
the young poet had become so completely con- 
vinced that all this was only playing at being 
Keats that he did not even take the trouble to do 
away the jingle of ‘‘ contending ” and “content” 
in the last two lines, or warm the final line itself 
up into something like effectiveness. 

The manuscript quoted above, which has at 
the back of it some jottings for the poem 

I stood tip-toe upon a little hill, 

has been courteously communicated to me by 
the eminent booksellers Messrs. Henry 
Sotheran & Co., of 37, Piccadilly, its present 





owners. H. Buxton Forman. 
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THE OLD STATE PAPER OFFICE. 


THE statement that the ancient Office of 
+‘ Records and Papers of State ’’ was established 
in the year 1578 will be found in every 
standard. work of reference dealing with the 
history of the State Paper Office or with the 
lives of its Keepers. Any doubts that may 
have been formerly entertained upon this 
point have now, apparently, been dismissed, 
and references have been cited to convincing 
authorities in the shape of contemporary letters 
patent and other legal instruments. Work- 
ing onwards from this early landmark, we have 
been fully instructed by official antiquaries, 
ancient and modern, as to the privileges, 
duties, and emoluments of the early Keepers 
of the Papers and the business of their office. 
We have been shown the position of the office 
itself at different times and the varying con- 
dition of its contents. Finally, the strange 
vicissitudes of the department occasioned by 
the protracted reforms of the eighteenth cen- 
tury have been eloquently depicted down to the 
date of its reorganization in the year 1800. 

It is, therefore, somewhat of a disagreeable 
surprise to find that evena casual examination 
reveals a long sequence of misstatements and 
misconceptions of the s pposed facts of the 
case, and that the familiar landmarks in the 
evolution of this interesting office vanish or 
change perceptibly upon a closer scrutiny, 

The authorities are responsible for the 
following circumstantial statement, that 
Dr. Wilson, ‘‘ the first Keeper,’’ was appointed 
‘*Clerk”’ of the Papers in 1578 by letters 
patent, in order to prevent the ‘‘embezzle- 
ment ’’ of the same by the appointment of a 
certain place and a fit man, chosen and sworn, 
for registering and keeping them with proper 
care and secrecy. 

Now it is scarcely too much to expect that 
some documentary evidence of such an 
important event should be forthcoming. But, 
incredible as it may seem, no better authority 
for this assertion is brought forward than a 
personal testimony, of no good fame, vouched 
at an interval of half a century. Our existing 
knowledge of the antiquities of the State 
Paper Office, previous to the appointment of 
its first authentic Keeper in the reign of 
James I., is, in fact, derived from the unsup- 
ported assertions of that functionary himself. 
Sir Thomas Wilson, whose tenure of this 
office is already associated with several 
questionable incidents, is certainly the last 
witness whose evidence on such a question 
can be implicitly accepted. Todohim justice, 
however, the assertion referred to can only 
be inferred from a privileged narrative, made 
with every appearance of haste and uncertainty, 
which exists in the shape of a rough draft 
amongst the contemporary State Papers. In 
this memorial we look in vain for any mention 
of the year 1578, until it dawns upon us that 
this famous landmark has been actually evolved 
by the modern editors by subtracting 
the forty-five years which Wilson tells us 
had elapsed since an incident of his youth, 
from the purely conjectural and apparently 
erroneous date assigned by the same editors 
to the autobiographical note. This revelation 
makes. it almost unnecessary to point out that 
Wilson expressly tells us here that his ‘‘ uncle’’ 
was not yet Secretary of State at the date of 
this incident, and that, as we know the date 
of that appointment to have been January Ist, 
1578, this could not in any case have been the 
year indicated. As a matter of fact Sir 
Thomas merely states that the office was at 
that time in existence, and in the same docu- 
ment he traces it back to the reign of 
Edward VI. But the most remarkable part of 
the whole story is that the alleged motive for 
the creation of this office in 1578 has been 
positively confused with Wilson’s account of 
the importance of his own office, which was 
éreated in 1610 or 1614. All these references 





to the appointment of a certain “‘ place’’ and 
a ‘‘fit man’’ in 1578 are, therefore, pure 
inventions, which must be forthwith expunged 
from our texts. m 

It is true that Sir Thomas Wilson 
has alleged that the office equivalent to 
the Keepership of the Papers of State, 
which he remembers as already established in 
his uncle’s lifetime, was granted under the 
Great Seal. Itshould be noted, however, that 
the writer had added to this statement the 
words ‘‘as by the letters patentes and the 
copyes of them which remayne heer’’—and 
that these words have been carefully erased. 
From this we may perhaps infer that Sir 
Thomas failed to find actual evidence in sup- 
port of this tradition. Unfortunately, too, no 
trace of the ‘alleged grant appears in the 
contemporary records, and although a closer 
search might possibly reveal some foundation 
for the good knight’s story, the following 
attempt to reconstruct the history of the 
early custody of the State Papers will per- 
haps bring us nearer to the truth. 

From the close of the reign of Henry VIII. 
to the accession of James I. we find the Papers 
of State in the immediate custody of the 
principal secretaries or of trusted officials who 
might rise in turn to that office. Of these 
papers the earliest in date, with such as were 
recovered from time to time from successive 
secretaries, were apparently preserved in 
the palace of Whitehall with the records 
of the Council Chamber and the Signet 
Office of later times. It is perfectly conceiv- 
able, therefore, that these early papers were 
placed under the supervision of an expert like 
Dr. Thomas Wilson between the dates of his 
appointment as Master of St. Katherine’s 
Hospital in 1561 and as Principal Secretary 
in 1578. It is equally possible, as Sir Thomas 
Wilson tells us again, from personal know- 
ledge, that this charge was committed, after 
his uncle’s death, to another learned doctor, 
‘¢ Master Dr. James,’’ who also was a follower 
of Leicester and a Master of Requests. It 
does not follow, however, that a grant of 
office passed in either case; but we may 
surmise that if any such grant is found to 
exist it will take the form of an annuity more 
or less directly connected with the extra- 
official task of reducing the early Papers of 
State to some sort of order. This conjectural 
reconstruction of the early establishment of 
the office from the materials hitherto avail- 
able is confirmed by the interesting notice in 
the Hatfield MSS. which will be presently 
referred to. 

Curiously enough, too, a close connexion 
may be traced between the alleged remunera- 
tion of these Elizabethan Keepers, and the 
official stipend of their formally appointed 
successors in the next reign. The first of 
these, in 1603, was Sir Thomas Lake, who in 
turn was promoted as Secretary of State, and 
here again Sir Thomas Wilson alleges a grant 
of office, although the letters patent actually 
passed in favour of Lake are classed tech- 
nically as an annuity. The patent, however, 
certainly expresses the consideration for the 
grant to be Sir Thomas Lake’s pains in 
“keeping, airing, and digesting’’ certain 
‘‘records of matters of State’’ passed in the 
days of the king’s progenitors, and remaining 
in the palace of Whitehall, the charge of 
which has been and is committed to the 
said Sir Thomas Lake. In this instru- 
ment we have at last a clear statement 
of the position of affairs, and the refer- 
ences to the early records and to the 
patronage vested in the Secretary of State 
in connexion with the same will accord with 
the above theory as to the character of the 
Elizabethan Keepership. We have here, how- 
ever, probably for the first time, a recognition 
of this employment as a distinct office, for 
the further provisions of this grant, after 
reciting that the king thinks it meet that a 





competent allowance should be made for 
Lake's charges and pains therein, conclude 
with the assurance that he shall have and 
enjoy the keeping of the said records, together 
with the said annuity for life. 

From this point the history of the office may 
be traced without much difficulty, though 
numerous misstatements continue to dis- 
figure the received account. The nature and 
duration of Lake’s appointment have been left 
obscure, and Sir Thomas Wilson’s succession 
to the office is usually assigned to the 
‘‘ beginning of the reign of James I.,’’ or 
‘* on the surrender of Sir Thomas Lake,”’ or 
‘about the year 1606.’’ The actual date, 
however, is, strictly, July 25th, 1614, for 
although Wilson's name was joined with that 
of Levinus Muncke in a grant of the office 
under letters patent dated March 15th, 1610, 
it stands second, and therefore, according to 
the rule in such cases, his personal interest 
was only a_ reversionary one, and his 
official position might be regarded as that 
of Muncke’s deputy. In any case, the 
latter’s name must be added to the list of 
Keepers, and, moreover, Muncke had a prior 
claim to the office, Like Sir Thomas Lake, 
he was secretary to the Secretary of State 
and a Clerk of the Signet, and there seems to 
have been a curiously conservative practice 
of promotion within the secretariat in respect 
of the several offices of Clerk of the Signet, 
Latin Secretary, Keeper of the Papers, and 
Under-Secretary of State, which was still 
observed in the reign of George III. 

No sign manual, Privy Seal, or enrolment 
of the patent of 1610 remains on record, for 
the reason, probably, that in December, 1613, 
Wilson induced Muncke to surrender his 
patent, which was then vacated, a new 
grant being made to Wilson and his son-in-law 
Ambrose Randolph (himself the son of another 
old servant of the State) in the following 
year. Both these patents are in the same 
form, and carry on the organization of the 
office another step by their reference to ‘‘a 
sett forme of Lybrary’’ at Whitehall, in which 
the papers are to be collected for convenience 
of reference. The salary of the Keeper was also 
increased to 601., as against the 50/. granted 
to Lake and the 40l. allowed, on Sir Thomas 
Wilson’s authority, during the last reign. As, 
however, some misconceptions again exist on 
this subject—due, probably, to Wilson’s con- 
tradictory statements—it may be suggested 
that the only fixed salary received by the 
latter was this sum of 601., the office expenses 
and clerical work being separately allowed on 
periodical bills of costs. Wilson seems to have 
obscured this practice purposely, whilst the 
Crown in turn allowed his political pension of 
1001. to be confused with his official fee,* with 
the result that after Wilson’s death the sum 
of 1601. was regarded as the normal salary 
attached to the office, a sum which continued 
to be allowed down to the year 1800, though 
the office was usually held by a pluralist in 
the eighteenth century. 

To the zeal and energy of Sir Thomas 
Wilson the permanent establishment and 
organization of the State Paper Office have 
been justly assigned. His personal share in 
these official innovations is commemorated by 
a number of precedents in his own hand- 
writing, including the terms of his patent of 
office, the oath of the Keeper, warrants and 
orders of various kinds for issuing records, 
for making searches and copies, and for 
impounding outstanding papers, together 
with an ingenious, if rather artificial, clas- 
sification of the State Papers at large. At 
the same time it may be pointed out that in 
some eases these instruments do not appear 
to have been issued or even executed, and we 
may feel tempted to wonder whether the 

* amount 
was yon ae gg ry ha pensions of one eon tat tate 
reign for making himeelf generally useful, 
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warrants for Sir Thomas Wilson prepared by 
Sir Thomas Wilson, or the confidential letters 
which purport to have been addressed by the 
same enterprising official to the king or the 
great oflicers of State, are anything more 
than trial drafts for his fixed design of educait- 
ing official opinion upon the urgent question 
of the writer’s personal merits and the 
dignity of his office. The point is of some 
importance in connexion with the history of 
this department, inasmuch as, by accepting Sir 
Thomas and his office at a personal valuation, 
our authorities have been led astray in several 
particulars, even to the extent of misdating 
material documents. One of these, which is 
ealendared in the State Paper Documents 
under date 1613, forms perhaps the only 
piece of direct evidence in support of the 
usual supposition that the reorganization 
of the office dates from the reversionary 
grant of 1610. The date in question, how- 
ever, is clearly later than the year 1618. 

Of a piece with these singular misconcep- 
tions of the early establishment of the State 
Paper Ollice are many of the accepted state- 
ments as to its position and contents. It is 
true that the information available is exceed- 
ingly seanty, but it might certainly have been 
used to better advantage, and it might also 
have been supplemented from other sources. 
The received version must he regarded as too 
confused and vague to justify a detailed criti- 
cism, and therefore a further attempt to 
reconstruct these official notices may be 
hazarded. 

From the reign of Edward VI. the ‘‘ Papers 
and Records of State,’’ as distinguished from 
the judicial records of the courts of law, 
appear to have been preserved in the palace 
of Whitehall, and, to judge from the con- 
temporary inventories which survive, these 
papers were of the same nature as those form- 
ing the nucleus of the State Paper Office col- 
lection in the next century. Later we find 
these papers traditionally deposited in the 
neighbourhood of the Banqueting House at 
the beginning of the reign of James I., and 
this tradition is confirmed by an official esti- 
mate amongst the MSS. at Hatfield House 
dated October 15th, 1597, which gives the 
eost of making presses and shelves in three 
rooms under the Banqueting House at White- 
hall for bestowing her Majesty’s records in 
such form as Master Dr. James and Mr. Lake 
have appointed. 

Wilson informs us at a later date that the 
papers, including those of the Council and 
the Signet, were at this time chiefly preserved 
in chests, and they appear to have remained 
in the neighbourhood of the Banqueting House 
until the date of his second patent as Keeper. 
This patent, like the previous one of 1610, 
seems to imply that fresh accommodation for 
the papers, to be collected in the ‘‘ sett order 
of a Library,’’ was contemplated, and at some 
date previous to June, 1615, they seem to 
have been removed for this purpose to rooms 
in another building, which Wilson fitted at his 
own expense with two wainscot presses 10 ft. 
high and having 250 ft. run, together with 
two wainscot studies, all of which seem to 
have been removed to the new office in 1618. 
The exact position of this building cannot be 
easily determined, but it was probably on the 
east side of the palace and Holbein’s Gate 
and adjoining the Banqueting House, as we 
know that it could be entered either by the 
gallery leading from the park or from the 
Privy Garden. 

Wilson had scarcely settled down in 
these official quarters before he was turned 
out, on the flimsy pretext of the insecurity 
of the papers, but evidently in favour of a 
new tenant nominated by the Duke of 
Buckingham in 1618. The office was now 


removed further west to the gateway itself, 
in the upper story of which and in the 
turrets the papers remained until the reign 





of Queen Anne. As this removal had 
apparently been completed before the out- 
break of the fire of 1619, the favourite legend 
of the State Papers having been hastily saved, 
with some loss, by being thrown into blankets, 
may be regarded as more probably applying 
to the Council and Signet Records, which 
were apparently allowed to remain in their 
old position beneath or near the Banqueting 
House. 

The history of the State Paper Office 
between the death of Sir Thomas Wilson, about 
the year 1629, and that of Sir Joseph William- 
son in 1702 does not offer any striking inci- 
dents. During the whole of the eighteenth 
century, however, important changes were 
effected both in the position of the Office and 
in the character of its establishment, and 
these have served once more as the frame- 
work for an amazing tissue of errors. 

First, in respect of the later establishment 
of the State Paper Office itself. The actual 
succession of the Keepers is perhaps known 
to us now, but it was scarcely known to the 
earlier official antiquaries from whom our 
knowledge of the remaining developments 
during thiscentury ischiefly derived. Amongst 
these is the well-known institution of the 
otlice of Collector and Transmitter of State 
Papers, which most of our authorities assign 
to the year 1713. Others, however, give the 
year as 1714, and the inauguration of the new 
system has also been placed “‘in the reign of 
George II.,’’ 1741 being the date given in 
the Report of the Record Commission of 1800. 
Not one of these accounts has mentioned 
the appointment of George Tilson by letters 
patent in 1725, and this appears to be the 
first grant of the office. From the year 1738 
a regular succession of Collectors and 
Transmitters, with the reversionary grantees, 
ean be easily traced from the Patent Rolls 
down to the abolition of the office in the 
year 1800. We can also ascertain from the 
same source that an interesting connexion 
existed between this office and those of Keeper 
of the Papers, Latin Secretary, and Writer of 
the Gazette, two of these offices being usually 
held in the same hand, and a recognized course 
of succession existing from one to the other. 

Another supplementary department con- 
nected with the custody and arrangement of 
the State Papers in the eighteenth century is 
that of the ‘‘ Methodizers,’’ who were appointed 
in 1764 to classify and catalogue the contents 
of the several repositories. Now the identity 
and operations of these useless officials 
may not be worth recording, but at least it is 
desirable that we should have some exact 
information as to the position of the papers on 
which they were supposed to be engaged. On 
this point, however, the same vague and con- 
flicting accounts have been imparted to us, 
and as the subject, like the familiar problem 
of the site of the old Cockpit, is obscure, 
a final venture may be made here towards a 
reconstruction of the position of the State 
Paper Office during this period. 

The received account tells us, or at least 
implies, that when the repository in the White- 
hall Gateway was condemned by the Lords’ 
Committee in 1705, the papers were removed 
to rooms over the Treasury Chambers in the 
Cockpit, those of a later date than the end of 
the reign of Charles II. being deposited in the 
Transmitter’s Office, which was afterwards 
situated in Scotland Yard. These main facts 
are perfectly well known, but several diffi- 
culties arise from incidental references. In 
the first place, it is extremely doubtful if 
any such sharp distinction was made in point 
of date between the two collections. The 
inventory printed in the 1800 Report seems 
to indicate that the State Papers which 
existed in official custody in 1706 were removed 
to the Cockpit. Here they probably formed 
an intact collection, preserved in what was 
regarded as the Paper Office proper, the later 





papers being deposited elsewhere, in company 
with the outstanding papers of earlier date 
than 1706, of which we know that a large 
number had not yet been transferred from the 
secretaries’ offices in 1706. There is no eyi- 
dence to justify the inference usually made 
that these seventeenth-century papers were 
left behind, and that they were discovered in 
the old gateway by the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade in 1763, In the first place, 
the gateway was demolished in 1759, and the 
probability is that an adjoining building is 
referred to here. Neither is it stated that the 
papers found belonged to the Domestic or 
Foreign Series, and there are reasons for suppos- 
ing that they were chiefly connected with the 
Council. Again, with regard to the custody 
of these belated and accruing papers, it is 
evident that since the year 1706 they were not 
consigned to the ‘‘ Transmitter’s Office,’”’ for 
no such officer seems to have existed til] 
twenty years later. We may infer, however, 
that the overfiow from the new Paper Office in 
the Cockpit was placed in some empty rooms 
near the Office of the Board of Trade, which 
were at last fitted with presses for their better 
arrangement in 1728. Here or hereabouts 
they remained till 1786, when, in connexion 
with the reorganization of the Board of Trade, 
they were once more removed to an empty house 
in Scotland Yard, and from this date their posi- 
tion can be clearly ascertained. One curious 
circumstance may be mentioned in conclusion, 
by way of further caution to the future 
investigator of this still obscure subject, that 
perhaps the most confident, and at the same 
time the most inaccurate and misleading, ver- 
sions of the history of the State Paper Office 
are to be found in the official memoranda of 
John Bruce, to whose administrative ability 
and sound scholarship is due the improved 
position of this department from the beginning 
of the last century. 








THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM ALABASTER. 


ConsIDERING what an amount of study and 
research has been devoted to the literary 
history of England during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, it might be thought that 
no fresh discoveries of any importance were 
likely to be made in so well-explored a field. 
Nevertheless [{ have been so fortunate myself in 
the recovery of unknown or only imperfectly 
known treasure-trove of those periods, that I 
am convinced that this is by no means the case. 
Much, I am sure, remains to be discovered, and 
only requires to be searched for with half the 
diligence which has been devoted to the search, 
in Egypt and elsewhere, for the remains of 
classical antiquity. Who would have imagined 
that within a brief period it would be possible 
to discover the unknown works of three 
considerable poets, whose names, whatever the 
verdict ultimately passed upon them may be, 
cannot henceforth be omitted in any general 
survey of English literature? Of one of these 
poets—Thomas Traherne—I need not speak 
here. Of the other two it must be allowed that 
they are not so absolutely unknown to readers 
of the present day as Traherne was, since their 
names at least are ‘to be found in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ and other 
standard works of reference. 

Of these poets the one I now propose to speak 
of—leaving the other to a later occasion—is 
William Alabaster, one of the many ‘‘inheritors 
of unfulfilled renown” who, after enjoying a 
great reputation among their contemporaries, 
survive only in later ages in the pages of biblio-~ 
graphies or biographical dictionaries. 

Any one who glances through Wood’s ‘ Athenz- 
Oxonienses’ will be surprised at the number 
of persons on whom the author bestows high 
eulogiums, but who are now entirely, or almost 
entirely, forgotten. One of these is Alabaster, 
whom Wood calls ‘‘ the rarest poet and Grecian 
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that any one age or nation produced.” Fuller 
also praised him in a similar manner, but the 
yerses which Spenser devoted to him in ‘ Colin 
Clout’s come Home Again’ have, up to the 
present time, constituted his best claim to 
remembrance :— 

And there is Alabaster throughly taught 

In ali this skill, though knowen yet to few; 

Yet were he known to Cynthia as he ought, 

His ‘ Eliséis’ would be read anew. 

Who lives that can match that heroic song 

Which he hath of that mighty Princess made ? 

O, dreaded Dread, do not thyself that wrong 

To let thy fame lie so in hidden shade: 

But call it forth, O call him forth to thee 

To end thy glory which he hath begun ; 

That when he finisht hath as it should be 

No braver Poem can be under Sun. 

Nor Po nor Tyber’s swans so much renown’d, 

Nor all the brood of Greece so highly prais’d, 

Can match that Muse when it with bays is crown’d, 

And to the pitch of her perfection rais’d. 
‘ Eliséis,’ of which only the first book—perhaps 
all that was written—survives in MS., is in 
Latin, as is the tragedy of ‘ Roxana,’ the only 
other considerable poetic work of Alabaster’s 
which has hitherto been known to exist. It is 
hard to imagine that Wood, Fuller, and other 
of Alabaster’s contemporaries would have be- 
stowed so much praise upon him unless they 
had been acquainted with further evidences of 
his poetic genius. It seems probable that he 
wrote a good deal of English verse, which, 
according to the custom of the time, was handed 
about in MS., and on which his reputation with 
his contemporaries was partly founded. At all 
events, it 1s reasonable to suppose that they 
knew of the existence of the series of sonnets 
which, by a fortunate accident, has lately fallen 
into my hands, 

Mr. A. H. Bullen, in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ gives an excellent account 
of Alabaster’s career. A fuller, though not 
better account of him is given in Dr. Drake’s 
‘Noontide Leisure,’ vol. i. pp. 242-58. Re- 
ferring the more curious reader to these sources 
of information, I will here summarize as briefly 
as possible the chief events of Alabaster’s life. 
He was born in 1565, and died in 1640, thus 
living through the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the great period of English literature. In 1596 
Alabaster, as chaplain to the Earl of Essex, 
accompanied the expedition against Cadiz. 
While in Spain he fell in with a Jesuit priest, 
by whose arguments he was converted to Roman 
Catholicism. Returning to England, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet apologizing for his change of 
religion. For this he was promptly committed 
to the Tower, where he must have remained 
several months, I think it is pretty certain 
that most, if not all, of the sonnets which I now 
possess were written during his imprisonment. 
On his release it seems that Alabaster went 
abroad, for in 1607 he published at Antwerp a 
strange treatise on cabalistical divinity. This 
seems to have given offence to his co-religionists, 
for it was placed in 1610 on the ‘Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum.’ Being induced by some Jesuits 
to go to Rome, he was there thrown into the 
prison of the Inquisition. Making his escape 
with much difficulty, he returned to England, 
and became reconciled to Protestantism. Re- 
ceiving promotion in the Church, he spent the 
remainder of his days in the study of philology 
and mystical divinity. 

Dr. Drake concludes his account of Alabaster 
by saying that his memoir 
“will show that he filled during his lifetime a large 
space in the public eye, and that he was deservedly 
esteemed, as well for the depth and variety of his 
erudition as for the elegance of his classical acquire- 
ments. It isthe record, however, of an individual 
who unhappily trusted not his fame to his native 
language, and who has therefore only been pre- 
served from oblivion by the casual notice of his 
contemporaries and the occasional retrospect of the 
learaed critic.” 

In writing thus Dr. Drake was speaking 
according to the knowledge which was 
then available. Apart from his writings on 
mystical divinity, the only English works of 
Alabaster’s which were then known to exist 


were two sonnets which Malone had discovered 
in the Bodleian Library, and which were 
printed in the ‘Variorum Shakespeare,’ 
1821. Of these sonnets Malone had said 
“that their piety was more obvious 
than their poetry.” Perhaps that judgment 
was not altogether unjust as regards the two 
sonnets which Malone had before him. When, 
however, John Payne Collier, in the second 
volume of his ‘History of Dramatic Poetry’ 
(ed. 1830), endorsed Malone’s opinion, I can- 
not help thinking that he spoke without proper 
reflection, or after an insufficient examination of 
the better means which he possessed of coming 
toa true judgment. Collier at that time owned 
@ manuscript which contained seventeen sonnets 
by Alabaster. Of these he printed two, and 
from them alone (though the second is so 
deformed by misprints or misreadings that it 
is scarcely intelligible) I think he might have 
arrived at a different conclusion. 

Collier, as I have stated, possessed seven- 
teen of Alabaster’s sonnets. But a manuscript 
which I have recently purchased contains no 
fewer than forty-three. A poet cannot write so 
many sonnets as this without giving us a suf- 
ficient idea of his quality and capabilities ; and 
I hope to convince the reader that Alabaster 
was a true poet, and that his sonnets, as a 
whole, are worthy of a place beside the best of 
the sonnet-sequences of the Elizabethan period, 
with the single exception of Shakspeare’s. 

The whole of Alabaster’s sonnets are of a 
devotional or religious cast. Four or five of 
them, it is true, are concerned with his personal 
feelings, or relate to his sufferings for conscience’ 
sake ; but these are so closely connected with 
his main subject that they do not in reality form 
an exception. There is, I believe, only one 
other sequence of sonnets of the time of which 
the themes are wholly religious, so that 
Alabaster can claim to have been one of the 
first to discover the capabilities of the sonnet 
for the expression of religious emotions. If 
only on this account, my discovery has a certain 
importance, because it adds another chapter to 
the history of the sonnet as used by the 
Elizabethan poets. 

To reach perfection in the sonnet form is so 
difficult a task that no English writer has yet 
succeeded in producing a sequence in which 
there are no weak or unequal links. If in a 
series of forty or fifty the author produces one of 
first-rate excellence, and (say) a dozen of fine 
accomplishment, while the remainder reach a 
fair level of achievement, I think we must 
allow that he has done very well. The son- 
neteers who have accomplished so much as this 
are by no means numerous. Judging him by 
this standard, I think we may claim that 
Alabaster is the equal of all but two or three of 
our English sonneteers, 

All authors are usually at their best when 
expressing the emotions which have moved 
them most profoundly, or which bear the most 
intimate relation to their own inner life. It is 
clear that Alabaster’s conversion to Roman 
Catholicism was an event which stirred his 
deepest feelings, and awakened his intellect to 
its greatest efforts. In the following sonnet he 
gives eloquent expression to the feelings which 
were aroused within him by the persecutions 
which he underwent in consequence of his 
change of faith :— 

My friends whose kindness doth their judgments bind, 

know you (say they) the dangers where you run, 

which zeal hides from you, but compassion 

tells us? You feel the blow, the smart we find. 

I know it well: and as I call to mind 

this is the bill ; dearness, affection, 

friends, fortunes, pleasures, fame, hope, life undone, 

want, prison, torment, death, shame, what bebind ? 

Is then my sense transmettled to steel 

that neither this nor that nor all can feel, 

nor can it bend my mind that thrice doth break ? 

Not so, nor so, for I am not insensate, 


but feel a double grief that for Christ’s sake 
I have no more to spend, and have not spent that. 


The allusion to ‘‘ prison” in the above sonnet 





seems to prove that it was written either during 


the author’s imprisonment in the Tower, or not: 
long afterwards. 2oG: 

The following is one of the sonnets which: 
Collier printed, but (as I have already said) very 
incorrectly. I print it here because I think it is 
almost a duty to clear it from the errors which: 
deform it in Collier's version, and render it 
almost unintelligible :— 

Away fear with thy projects! No false fire 

which thou dost make can ought my courage quail, 
or make me backward run, or strike my sail ; 

what if the world do frown at my retire ? 

what if denial dash my wish’d desire, 

and purblind pity do my state bewail, 

and wonder cross itself and free speech rail, 

and greatness take it not, and death show nigher ? 
Tell them, my soul, the fears that make me quake, 
the smothering brimstone and the burning lake, 
life feeding death, death ever life oye | 
torments not moved, unheard, and yet still roaring, 
God lost, hell found, ever never begun, 

now bid me into flame from smoke to run. 

Collier said of the last six lines that he could 
not pretend to sulve the mystery of them ; but 
it seems to me that there is no mystery in them. 
as given above, except possibly in the thirteenth 
line. The copyist has here probably mistaken 
the sense. I think Alabaster’s line ran some- 
thing like this :— 

God lost, hell found, pain ever new begun. 
The three following sonnets are fair speci- 
mens of Alabaster’s devotional verse :— 

A PREFACE TO THE INCARNATION. 

I sing of Christ: O endless argument! 

profaner thoughts and cares begone, begone, 

lest thunder push down your presumption. 

I sing of Christ : let many words be lent 

to enrobe my thoughts with all their ornament, 

and tongues of men and angels join in one 

to shew the riches of invention 

before the eyes of all the firmament. 

The Temple where I sing is Heaven: the quire 

are my soul’s powers: the book’sa living story : 

each take his time, but with a bow retire 

that modesty may after reach his glory : 
and let the humble base beneath begin 
to shew when he descended for our sin. 


EXALTATIO HUMAN NATUR, 


Humanity the field of miseries, 

nature’s abortive table of mischance, 

stage of complaint, the fair that doth enhance 
the price of error and of vanities 

whither who seek it: whither doth it rise,* 

or do I see or am I in a trance ? 

I see it far above the clouds advance, 

and under it to tread the starry skies. 

My dazzling thoughts do hold this sight for pain,. 
Vouchsafe me, Christ, to look. See! now again 
above the angels it bath distance won, 

and left the winged cherubims behind, 

and is within God’s secret curtain gone, 

and still it soareth! Gaze no more, my mind. 


The sun begins upon my heart to shine : 

now let a cloud of thoughts in order train 

as dewy spangles wont, and entertain 

in many drops his Passion divine, 

that on them asa rainbow may recline 

the white of innocence, the black of pain, 

the blue of stripes, the yellow of disdain, 

and purple, which his blood doth well design : 

and let those thousand thoughts pour on mine eyes 

a thousand tears as glasses to bebold him, 

and thousand tears thousand sweet words devise 

upon my lips as pictures to unfold him : 

so shall reflect three rainbows from one sun, 

thoughts, tears, and words ; all end in action. 
I have, I think, now quoted enough to show 
that Alabaster was at least a fine poetic crafts- 
man, but not enough perhaps to show that he 
could on occasion rise to the height of a great 
argument. That he could do so, however, is 
proved beyond doubt by the following sonnet :— 

INCARNATIO EST MAXIMUM DEI DONUM. 

Like as the fountain of all light created 

doth pour out streams of brightness undefin’a 

through all the conduits of transparent kind, 

that beaven and air are both illuminated, 

and yet his light is not thereby abated, 

so God’s eternal bounty ever sbhin’d 

the beams of being, moving, life, sense, mind, 

and to all things himself communicated 

but for the violent diffusive pleasure 

of goodness that left not till God had spent 

himself by giving us himself his treasure 

in making man a God omnipotent. 

How might this goodness draw ourselves above 

which drew down God with such attractive love ! 
Surely this is a poem which should, like the 
one splendid sonnet of Blanco White, suffice: 
to secure its author’s fame while the English: 
language endures. Coleridge, writing to White,. 


* I suspect an error of the copyist’s in this line. I think 
we should read “to all who seek it,” for the first 
“whither” yields only a strained sense, if we and 
Alabaster would naturally have avoided the repetition of 








the word in the same line. 
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said that he considered his single poetical essay 
as ‘‘the finest and most grandly conceived 
sonnet in our language.” That was written 
immediately after he had become acquainted 
with it; and it is possible that he might not 
have cared, on further reflection, to make quite 
.so high a claim for it. For myself I must con- 
fess that my feelings on first becomin 
acquainted with Alabaster’s sonnet resembl 
those of Coleridge on first reading Blanco 
White’s. I think that Coleridge, on mature 
reflection, would have altered his verdict so far 
as to term ‘Death and Night’ not the finest, but 
** one of the finest and most grandly conceived 
sonnets in our language,” and that is the claim 
which I cannot help thinking that I am justified 
in making for Alabaster’s sonnet. The sub- 
limity of its thought is matched by the splendour 
of its expression ; it is a rounded and perfect 
work of art, yet such a work as no art could 
produce, unless under the influence of that 
exaltation of mind which we term inspiration. 
It bears every mark of having been produced 
in one of those happy periods when the glow of 
thought overcomes the inertness of words, and 
easily and victoriously moulds them to its 
purpose. 

There is one word in the sonnet to which 
objection may possibly be made—I mean 
** violent,” which occurs in the ninth line. It 
is a good word, a fine word, in itself, but it is 
certainly not the word which a modern poet 
would have chosen to use in its place. But it 
should be remembered that ‘‘ violent” did not 
in Alabaster’s time bear so exclusively the sense 
which now attaches to it. We may take it to 
mean here simply immense, extensive, or 
infinite.* BertrRaM DosgLt. 





AUTHOR'S EMENDATION IN THE ‘RELIGIO 
MEDICI.’ 
Dawson Chambers, Dublin. 

Tue text of the ‘ Religio Medici’ has been 
the cause of so much laborious investigation 
that I would hesitate to add anything further 
to the subject, did I not feel it my duty to 
make public a discovery which it has been 
my fortune to make. The passage under oon- 
sideration is in the fifty-ninth section of 
Part I. 

In both the unauthorized versions of 1642 it 
reads as follows :— 


“ And truly, though many pretend an absolute 
certainty of their Salvation, yet, when an humble 
Soul shall contemplate her own unworthiness, she 
shall meet with many doubts, and suddenly find 
hon much we stand in need of the Precept of 
St. Paul, ‘Work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling.’” 


In the first authorized edition of 1643, and 
in all subsequent editions, it reads ‘‘ suddenly 
find how little,’’ &&. Now the edition of 1648 
contains many errata, and we know, too, that 
these errata were never corrected (entirely at 
least) during the life of the author. It has, 
therefore, seemed to me that the editors of 
the ‘ Religio Medici’ have been too willing to 
accept, on rather frail evidence, a reading 
which is obviously at variance with the sense 
of the passage (Wilkin’s elaborate explanation 
is surely too far-fetched to admit of very 
‘serious consideration). 

I now bring forward what would seem to be 
an almost*conclusive authority for the reading 
of 1642. In the copy of the ‘Religio Medici’ 
before me, which is the second issue of the 
edition of 1645, and bears the inscription 
“Robert Bendight ex dono authoris,’’ at the 
passage in question Sir Thomas Browne him- 
self has drawn his pen through the word 





* Shakspeare, in ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ uses the word in 
mouch the same sense as Alabacter : - 
Wh ¥ tell you me of moderation ? 
The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taste, 
And violenteth in a sense as strong 
As that which causeth it. 





little and substituted in the margin the much 
of 1642. 

The book contains some other corrections, 
but none, I think, of sufficient importance to 
justify me in occupying your space with their 
publication. JAMES S. STARKEY. 





Literary Gossip. 


‘Joun Omicotz, M.P.,’ a new serial 
story by the author of ‘The Circle,’ begins 
in the January Blackwood, and other out- 
standing contributions are a personal 
sketch of Herbert Spencer, by one who was 
associated with him in his work; an article 
on Cobden; an allegorical ode ‘To the Whole 
Hog,’ by Dum Dum; and a poem ‘Silk o’ 
the Kine: a Tale of the Isles,’ by Mr. 
Alfred Noyes. There are two short stories: 
‘The Trader of Last Notch,’ by Mr. Per- 
ceval Gibbon, and ‘The Appearances at the 
Black Knoll.’ Mr. G. W. Hartley tells of 
his ill-luck with ‘Some Big Lost Norway 
Salmon.’ An article on heraldry, a cri- 
ticism of Lord Wolseley’s reminiscences, 
a description of ‘A Turkish Farm,’ and a 
notice of the late Earl of Stair are also 
included. 

In the spring will appear a new novel 
from the author of ‘Said the Fisherman,’ 
one of the best stories of Eastern life pub- 
lished for many years. Mr. Marmaduke 
Pickthall’s book deals with English life, is 
called ‘Enid,’ and will be published by 
Messrs. Constable & Co. 


Mr. Jonn WarREN, 8 professional enter- 
tainer and ventriloquist, is producing an 
amusing little book called ‘Where the 
Leather Comes From,’ which gives his 
account of a visit to the Court of the 
Sultan of Morocco, whither he journeyed 
at the instance of Kaid Sir Harry Maclean, 
who applied to Messrs. Maskelyne & Oook 
for a conjurer to perform before his youth- 
ful Shareefian Majesty of Sunset Land. 
Though calculated to inspire the faithful 
with nothing but horror, this little book is 
likely to amuse the Nazarene. It contains 
some rather interesting snapshot photo- 
graphs taken by the author at the “ Court 
Elevated of Allah.” 


THERE was a good attendance of both 
sexes at the first meeting of the Classical 
Association of England and Wales last 
Saturday, including the Vice-Chancellors of 
Oxford and Oambridge, and a distinguished 
array of professors and teachers. The 
Master of the Rolls was elected the first 
President of the Association ; a strong list 
of officers was selected ; and it was agreed 
that meetings should be held in some 
university town, and that members should 
be admitted, until the Association should 
settle the subscription, on payment of five 
shillings. It was announced at the close of 
the proceedings, which were somewhat 
ante, that 450 persons had already joined 
the Association. 

Tue publication of a journal was vaguely 
suggested, which reminds us that the Clas- 
sical Review is in need of further support. 
We should be sorry to lose so sound a 
record, and hope that the new year will see 
an increased body of subscribers. 

Tue death is reported on the 15th, at 
the age of sixty-seven, of the Rev. Henry 
William Pullen, who secured a wonderful 





popularity with his skit of 1870, ‘ The Fight 
at Dame Europa’s School,’ and was also for 
some time an editor of Murray’s travel] 
handbooks. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following 
verses, which were written by the late Julian 
Marshall on his deathbed for a drinking- 
fountain erected by his brother, Mr. Herbert 
Marshall, and reflect the serenity with 
which he bore his illness :— 

Sive tu fessus nimio labore, 

Seu venis tostis sitiens ab arvis, 

Hoc sitis dulce accipias levamen, 
Grate viator. 

Canon LEsTER, whose services with regard 
to missions are well known, has embodied 
his experiences in a volume entitled ‘The 
Destiny of Man,’ which will be published in 
January by Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton 
& Co. 


Mr. Hari Hain writes regarding our 
paragraph of last week on Oriental study 
at Cambridge :— 

‘* Although I established my connexion with 
the University through my friend Prof. Browne, 
my service as the Turkish Lecturer was 
required by the Board for the Indian Civil 
Service studies some years ago, and the 
University conferred on me an honorary M.A. 
for my work in that capacity. I accepted the 
duty of instructing the Student-Interpreters for 
the Consular Service in the Levant after resign- 
ing my post as the Ottoman Vice-Consul in 
London.” 

Tue Pope has condemned the Abbé Loisy’s 
book entitled ‘Autour d’un Petit Livre.’ 
The condemnation has been expected for 
some time, but is hardly needed to increase 
the repute of the book. 

Mr. H. Arruur Dovsiepay has resigned 
his seat on the board of Messrs. Constable 
& Co.; he has also retired from the board 
of the County History Syndicate, and will 
in future devote himself entirely to the 
editorship of the volumes they are producing 
in collaboration with Mr. William Page. 

Tue catalogue of MSS. relating to the 
Tnquisition in the Canary Islands, belong- 
ing to the Marquess of Bute, has just 
been completed by Dr. Birch. It will be 
published during the current month by 
Messrs. Blackwood, and is likely to attract 
attention in historical circles. 

Tue Revue de la Renaissance has been 
awarded the Prix Saintour for its edition 
of the works of Joachim du Bellay. The 
Revue will resume the publication of these 
in January, when it enters its fourth year. 

Le Figaro of Monday had an article 
giving, without remark, a translation of our 
comments on French colonization contained 
in a recent review of M. Jean Darcy’s 
‘France et Angleterre: Cent Années de 
Rivalité Coloniale.’ 








SCIENCE. 





BOOKS ON ENGINEERING. 


The Engineer in South Africa: a Review of 
the Industrial Situation in South Africa after 
the War and a Forecast of the Possibilities of the 
Country. By Stafford Ransome. (Constable 
& Co.)—Mr. Ransome was sent out by the 
Engineer to visit the British colonies south of 
the Zambesi, to gather all the information which 
was of interest to the professional readers of 
that paper, and to report briefly and clearly 
as he went. Thirty articles were thus written 
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between August, 1902, and May of the present 
year. The moderate-sized volume before us, 
of twenty chapters with photographic and other 
illustrations, is mostly made up from these 
articles, but is nota mere reprint of them, since 
a good deal has been omitted and the whole has 
been recast and to some extent rewritten. 
Although the author throughout sticks closely 
to the object of his mission, and his book is 
primarily one by an engineer for engineers, his 
powers of observation are so soberly acute—if 
one may use such an expression—his style is so 
easy and untechnical, his views are so reason- 
able and, at the same time, so definite, that the 
work can be recommended to all who wish to 
realize the state of things generally in South 
Africa at the close of the late war. The fact is 
that the future of that portion of the empire 
is so dependent on engineering and industrial 
possibilities and enterprise—on mining, rail- 
ways, harbours, irrigation, and so on—that an 
engineer’s spectacles are perhaps, just now, the 
best through which to survey matters there. 

At starting the importance of the Transvaal 
is insisted on, and of Johannesburg as the 
industrial capital of South Africa :— 

“We must grasp this fact, and never lose sight of 
it, if we would understand the South Africa of 
to-day and form an estimate of the possibilities 
of the South Africa of to-morrow.” 


Cape Town may some day regain some of its 
former pre-eminence, but only if its own local 
resources come to be properly exploited, other- 
wise it is ‘‘doomed to comparative obscurity.” 
It is, as Mr. Ransome points out, more than 
a thousand miles by rail from Johannesburg, 
whereas from that future metropolis one railway 
reaches the sea 714 miles off at Port Elizabeth, 
another of 666 miles at East London, a third of 
483 miles at Durban, and a fourth of only 396 
miles at Lorenco Marquez, with the splendid 
natural harbour of Delagoa Bay. With this 
command of communications and standing in 
the midst of the riches of the Rand, Johannes- 
burg is in an unassailable position. Indeed, for 
business purposes, it would appear that the 
map of South Africa should be coloured accord- 
ing to a scheme very different from that adopted 
by ordinary atlases. Our author would divide 
it into five sections, each of which would, from 
the nature of its resources, its necessities, and 
the policy depending upon these, afford a sepa- 
rate field for the energy of business men. Of 
these areas the most northerly would include 
Beira, Salisbury, Bulawayo, and the great coal- 
field of Wankie ; the next stretches right across 
from the coast at East London to Bulawayo, 
and includes Bloemfontein, Kimberley, and 
Mafeking ; enclosed by these two divisions 
and the sea is the third section, with 
Durban and Delagoa Bay as its ports 
and Pretoria and Johannesburg inland; the 
southernmost of these regions — comprising 
Cape Town, with Mossel Bay, Port Nolloth, and, 
soon, Saldanha Bay as subsidiary ports — is 
separated from the rest by the Port Elizabeth 
section, @ narrower piece of country than 
the others, but running from the coast by 
De Aar to the German frontier in the far 
west. Whether this remapping of the colonies 
be more than a rough-and-ready approximation 
to a permanent distribution of community of 
interests we will not stop to inquire. It is cer- 
tainly informing for the time being. The political 
boundaries in that part of the world are 
evidently not the trade boundaries. As regards 
the fierce competition for commercial supremacy 
in South Africa of which we hear so much, 
Mr. Ransome’s conclusions are decidedly 
encouraging to Britain. In 1900 Great Britain 
furnished 66 per cent. of the imports of 
machinery and railway plant. The United 
States camenext, with 20 per cent., then Germany 
with 4 per cent. only, and ‘‘ other countries” 
with 10 per cent. The Americans are still our 
chief competitors, but it would seem that 
among the Boers, at any rate, distaste of Germany 


has become so strong since the war that they 
would in every case, if possible, give the pre- 
ference to English manufactures, Certain 
alarmist ‘‘ trade-commissioners ” are somewhat 
severely handled by Mr. Ransome. But for such 
matters, and for the numberless shrewd observa- 
tions recorded on many other subjects, we must 
refer the reader to his able and most readable 
volume, which lacks one thing only, but that an 
important one—an index. 

Hardening, Tempering, Annealing, and 
Forging of Steel: a Treatise on the Practical 
Treatment and Working of High and Low Grade 
Steel. By Joseph V. Woodworth. (Constable 
& Co.)—This is in no sense a scientific work, 
but it is one of eminently practical value. It is 
written for persons who make and use steel 
machinery and tools, just as a cookery book is 
written for people who cook. The extremely 
interesting molecular changes which accompany 
the processes described, and which metal- 
lographers are now earnestly studying, are 
scarcely touched upon, but full instructions are 
given for carrying out these operations in their 
minutest detail and in a multitude of varied 
circumstances. These instructions are set forth 
in just the plain sort of language which a skilled 
mechanic is likely to understand best, though 
probably several of the terms employed will 
be more readily intelligible in the United 
States than on this side of the Atlantic—for the 
book is, in truth, thoroughly American, not- 
withstanding its Westminster imprint. But 
this very circumstance should commend it to 
intelligent workers in metal in England, since 
its pages will initiate them into a number 
of the methods—or so-called ‘‘ trade secrets ”— 
to which American tools owe some of their 
special points of excellence. The kind of 
information which an exceptionally sharp 
artisan might gather from a prolonged visit to a 
large number of engineering works is what will 
be found here in aconvenient form. The author 
is evidently thoroughly at home in workshops, 
has a passion for the picking up of “ wrinkles” 
and ‘‘tips” from all quarters, and is no theorist. 
He has carefully classified his collection of con- 
trivances and artifices, and has made a good, 
businesslike handbook of them. To the text 
are added plentiful illustrations (somewhat, 
perhaps, of the trade-catalogue order, but well 
selected), and there are also some useful tables. 
Altogether this is a volume which can be safely 
recommended to the readers for whom it is 
intended—readers to whom such a recipe as the 
following, for example, is not Greek :— 

“ Babbitting.—Put a piece of rosin the size of a 
walnut into your Babbitt; stir thoroughly, then 
skim. It makes poor Babbitt better, and improves 
it. Babbitt heated just hot enough to light a pine 
stick will run in places with the rosin in, where, 
without it, it would not, It is also claimed that 
rosin will prevent blowing {when pouring in damp 
boxes.” —P. 196. 

Railway Carriages and Wagons: their Design 
and Construction. By Sidney Stone. Part I. 
(Railway Engineer Office.) — This book is 
based on a series of articles on the ‘Design 
and Construction of Railway Carriages and 
Wagons,’ contributed by the author to the 
Railway Engineer in 1892-6, the original 
matter having been rewritten, and fresh 
information incorporated, together with many 
additional illustrations, so as to bring the 
subject up to date; and it is the fourth of 
“The Railway Series of Text - Books and 
Manuals by Railway Men for Railway Men and 
Others.” The author is specially well qualified 
forthe task he hasundertaken, ashe has hada wide 
experience as manager of railway rolling stock 
for several large companies, and has conducted 
classes on the subject for students of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute. The safety, 
ease, and comfort of railway travelling depend 
solargely upon the proper design and construction 
of the carriages, thatanything tending to promote 
improvements in this very special branch of 





engineering is a benefit to the whole com- 


munity; and for this reason alone the book 
should be welcomed, as indicating in full detail 
and in a thoroughly practical manner the most 
modern methods of construction. Considerable 
progress, moreover, has been effected in recent 
years in Great Britain, by the general extension 
of the use of long carriages with several com- 
partments, in place of the three first-class com- 
partments of earlier days, and especially the 
greatly increased adoption of dining and sleep- 
ing saloons, necessitating the resort to bogies 
with flexible wheel- bases, and a small 
pivoting truck on four wheels near each end, 
which enable very long carriages to go with 
much greater ease and safety round sharp curves 
than the rigid wheel-bases of the old carriages 
running on four or six wheels. The long 
saloons, indeed, now commonly used on long- 
distance trains, first introduced into this country 
in the form of Pullman cars on certain lines, 
resemble the long cars used for day-and- 
night travelling in America, with such modifica- 
tions, to ensure greater privacy, as the different 
notions on the subject in the two countries 
necessitate. 

This first part of the book is divided into 
seven chapters, dealing successively with tim- 
ber ; wood-working machinery ; under-frames ; 
buffers, draw-gear, springs, and wrought-iron 
details ; wheels, axles, and axle-boxes; bogies. 
and flexible wheel-bases ; and continuous brakes. 
These subjects are for the most part highly 
technical, and mainly adapted for persons 
engaged in the design, construction, and repair 
of railway rolling stock ; but couplings, in con- 
nexion with the proposed introduction of 
automatic couplings—of these we find only 
one example of the American type given in 
the chapter on buffers —and _ continuous. 
brakes, forming the subject of the seventh 
chapter, are of more general interest. There 
are only two systems of continuous automatic 
brakes in general use, namely, the vacuum 
brake and the Westinghouse air-pressure brake. 
The former type of brake is used very largely in. 
Great Britain and also in India, Egypt, South 
Africa, Austria, Spain, South America, and 
Japan ; whilst the latter is universally employed. 
in North America, New Zealand, Australia, 





except West Australia, and also largely on the 
Continent. A vacuum is formed in the vacuum 
brakes by means of an ejector on both sides of 
a piston, and when the brake has to be applied, 
air is admitted on one side of the piston. In 
the air-pressure brakes air is compressed to a 
pressure of 75 1b, to 801b. per square inch, 
which supplies the power for working the 
brakes. The book is very fully illustrated by 
343 figures dispersed throughout the text, 
comprising illustrations of machines and 
appliances used in constructing the carriages, 
and drawings to scale, with dimensions of car- 
riages and waggons and their various details, 
resembling reduced working drawings, which 
greatly assist in elucidating the descriptions in 
the text, and will be very valuable to technical 
students. A frontispiece of a bogie composite 
carriage and other illustrations give somewhat 
of a popular aspect to the book, which as a 
whole is severely technical, though written in a 
clear, simple style. 

At the end of the table of contents at the 
beginning of Part I. a synopsis is added of the 
contents of Part II., divided into eight chapters. 
The most interesting subjects to be dealt with 
in this part relate to the lighting, heating, 
and ventilation of carriages, the various fittings 
of carriages for the comfort and convenience 
of the travelling public, the different systems of 
passenger communication, and descriptions of 
typical carriages and waggons, including colonial 
and Indian carriages, mail vans, and invalid 
and hospital carriages. It is evident that this 
book, when completed, will furnish a full and: 
practical treatise on the design and construction 
of railway rolling stock, both for designers and 





students. 
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CHEMICAL BOOKS. 
The Principles of Inorganic Chemistry. By 
Wilhelm Ostwald. Translated, with the 


Author's Sanction, by Alexander Findlay. 
<{Maemillan & Co.)—This is a book which all 
true students and lovers of chemistry will 
welcome. It is a translation, with a few cor- 
rections and alterations, of Ostwald’s ‘ Grund- 
linien der anorganischen Chemie,’ and to those 
who have not access to the original is a 
great boon. It is illustrated with 122 figures 
in the text—these are very simply, but plainly 
and accurately drawn. ‘The translator has 
adopted the terminology suggested by Prof, 
James Walker in the nomenclature of the ions. 
Ostwald’s task was not an easy one, to write a 
text-book incorporating the new theories and 
ideas of chemistry from the beginning, so that 
the older—and, as he and his school think, 
untenable—notions are not presented to the 
student at all. Clearly, however, this is the 
only true method of attack; new wine in old 
bottles would be wasted. Even to those who 
are not yet prepared to adopt Ostwald’s ideas 
in full, the book will prove of much interest 
and value. A familiar order of describing the 
elements and their principal compounds is 
adopted ; thus, after some pages on elementary 
general principles and the laws of conserva- 
tion, the author goes to the phenomena of com- 
bustion and oxygen, and follows with hydrogen, 
water, the halogens, sulphur, and the other 
non-metallic elements arranged in their proper 
groups. Argon, helium, and their congeners 
receive a short notice. The statements of 
general laws are inserted at intervals in 
the scheme where they can be deduced or 
understool from the phenomena described. 
Thus from the behaviour and reactions of 
oxygen the laws of chemical combination may 
be learnt, and the laws relating to the behaviour 
of gases under pressure and under changes of 
temperature may be illustrated. The laws of 
effusion and diffusion of gases come naturally 
under hydrogen, and the nature of combining 
weights and of chemical equations generally 
under water. Ions, salts, Faraday’s laws, 
electrolytic solutions, and the dissociation of 
salts—the key-note of the book—are dealt with 
in the chapters relating to chlorine and the 
other halogens; whilst the oxides of nitrogen 
serve as the peg on which to hang the law of 
mass action, and the behaviour of ferrous and 
ferric salts serves for the wide discussion of 
oxidation and reduction and changes in ionic 
charges. The exact points at which the 
general laws are introduced might, of course, 
by varied, but those adopted by Ostwald seem 
very good, although experience with students 
may lead to slight modifications. Naturally, 
special attention is paid to the conceptionof ions 
from a chemical, not electrical, point of view, 
and the general result is a text-book of pure 
chemistry, presenting the reactions of chemical 
compounds frow that point of view in a very 
clear manner. There are a few expressions 
used new to English text-books ; thus, “ molar 
weight ’’ for molecular weight, and ‘‘ mole” for 
the molar weight of a substance expressed in 
grams; these might with advantage be gener- 
ally adopted. The translation strikes us as 
being excellent, and there are but very few 
expressions which are inelegant or which 
would show the original language of the book, 
such as “ an evacuated desiccator ”’ (p. 124), for 
an exhausted desiccator ; and ‘‘at room tempera- 
ture,’’ which is constantly used for at ordinary 
temperature. On p. 276 it is explained 
how ‘‘ the blackening of silver spoons which 
come into contact with boiled eggs and with 
egg-dishes,’’ is brought about. The suggestion 
of the author (p. 481) that at the time of the 
formation of sodium nitrate in Chili 


“some cause was active by which unusually large 
amounts of ozone were produced; the action of 
this would render the formation of these highly 
oxidized substances [sodium nitrate, iodate, and per- 





chlorate] from any sodium compounds present, 
intelligible,” 

does not commend itself at all strongly a: a 
solution of the difficulty of accounting for the 
formation of nitrate in such quantities. The 
statement (p. 523) that Thomas slag or basic 
slag contains an excess of lime is true, but 
that it ‘‘in moist air rapidly disintegrates, 
therefore, to a fine powder’”’ is unfortunately 
incorrect ; were it true much suffering would 
be spared to the workmen employed in grind- 
ing the basic slag, especially in the Cleveland 
district. Again, the statement (p. 531) that 

‘* powerful physiological or medicinal actions are 
not possessed by magnesion, but it has a distinctly 
bitter taste. It does not play any special réle in 
the animal organism, although, on account of its 
frequent occurrence in the earth’s crust, it is 
generally present in it,” 

seems open to misconception. On plants, 
at all events, magnesium compounds have a 
somewhat marked physiological action, and it 
is through them, and not directly from the 
earth’s crust, that animals obtain at least the 
greater part of their magnesium. These, 
however, are but minor blemishes in a good 
book. The author in the last pages dis- 
cusses the periodic system, and notes some of 
its apparent inconsistencies and difficulties ; 
but, as he cleverly points out, what we call 
the chemical character of an element is made 
up of the sum of the physical properties and 
chemical processes known to us which the 
element and its compounds exhibit. Our 
knowledge of these processes and properties 
is incomplete and very one-sided. Processes 
taking place at moderate temperatures are 
known with much greater thoroughness than 
others at much higher or much lower tempera- 
tures ; also chemical processes taking place in 
aqueous solution are much better known than 
those occurring under other conditions. Pro- 
cesses of technical and physiological import- 
ance have been chiefly studied, although for 
purposes of systematization they should 
receive no preference; all properties should 
be taken into consideration. Ostwald employs 
a picture :— 

“ We know only a certain, and, in part, somewhat 

arbitrarily cut section of the great organism of 
chemical facts, while the rest of the body remains 
almost a secret to us. We must not, therefore, be 
surprised if in thischance section we cannot gain a 
view of the laws ruling the whole organism.” 
We hope that this volume will have a wide 
circulation, and that it may be followed by a 
smaller handbook suitable for more elementary 
classes. 


Practical Chemistry: a Laboratory Course 
for Secondary Day Schools and Evening Classes. 
By Walter Harris, M.A., Ph.D. 3 vols. 
(Whittaker & Co.)—Vol. I. is devoted to 
measurement, Vol. II. to elementary chemical 
exercises and: problems, and Vol. III. to 
qualitative and quantitative analysis. Dr. 
Harris, the head master of the Sutherland 
Technical Institute and High School at Long- 
ton, Staffordshire, has in these three small 
volumes produced a handbook which should be 
of great assistance in conducting classes in che- 
mistry in Secondary and in Technical Schools. 
Very properly and judiciously, the first part 
is devoted to accurate measurement, which 
should form the foundation of all true science 
lessons. Exercises in measurements of dis- 
tances, areas, and volumes are included, also 
of density, and relative density, or specific 
gravity. In the latter experiments are one 
or two of an original character. This section 
will serve well as an introduction to practical 
physics ; many more exercises are given than 
the average schoolboy is likely to have time to 
do, but this leaves a judicious selection to the 
teacher. Part II. consists of 150 experiments, 
generally either of a quantitative or heuristic 
character, and relating to the fundamental 
laws of chemistry, to the atmosphere, water, 
common acids, bases, metals, and salts. The 





exercises are well selected, and are not go 
long as to weary the learner. Here, again 
the teacher in an ordinary school will have to 
exercise his judgment in selecting the lessons, 
Part III. is of a more ordinary character, on 
the analysis of ordinary salts. This little 
book will, we think, be found very serviceable 
in the schools for which it is intended, both to 
the teacher and the taught. 


Physico-Chemical Tables.—Vol. I. Chemical 
Engineering and Physical Chemistry. By John 
Castell-Evans, F.I.C. (Griffin & Co.)—This 
compilation, although the first of two volumes, 
is complete in itself, and is especially intended 
for the use of analysts, physicists, chemical] 
manufacturers, and scientific chemists. The 
author and compiler, in his capacity of Lec- 
turer on Mineral Chemistry and Metallurgy 
and Superintendent of the Chemical Labora- 
tories at the Finsbury Technical College, has 
had a considerable experience in the require- 
ments of the classes he is here endeavouring to 
help. He has not spared himself in his labour 
of collecting and arranging the material, and 
the result promises to be a standard com- 
pendium of data and tables relating to the 
vhole territory of physical chemistry. There 

ertainly no English work approaching it 
in completeness, nor, generally, in exact- 
ness. The first sixty pages are devoted 
to mathematical notes and tables, including 
arithmetical and algebraical data and short 
cuts, which will prove useful to the student 
and worker. Part II., of about fifty pages, 
gives tables relating to mechanics; whilst the 
principal part, Part III., dealing with physics 
and physical chemistry, occupies over four 
hundred pages. This contains many original 
tables, some of which will save much labour 
to workers in different departments, and more 
especially to analysts in technical and manu- 
facturing laboratories. The tables dealing 
with boiling- points, vapour tensions, and 
critical volumes are very complete, and 
include the researches of Ramsay, Young, 
Schumann, Amagat, and other recent investi- 
gators. In some few cases the tables might 
have been profitably curtailed, especially 
some relating to barometric pressure, in which 
are given figures beyond all possibility of 
accuracy in actual working. In other cases, 
e.g., on the melting-points of chemical ele- 
ments, some of the older figures, which are 
almost certainly erroneous, might well have 
been omitted. Of the elements here mentioned, 
which do not include some of the recently dis- 
covered, fluorine is the only one stated as 
“‘not yet solidified,’ whilst niobium is the 
only one definitely given as ‘‘hitherto un- 
fused.’’ When the whole work is finished, with 
the publication of a second volume, it is pro- 
posed to add an index of trades, industries, 
&ec., showing what tables will be most likely to 
prove of service to persons engaged therein. 
The author and compiler must be congratu- 
lated on having carried out such a large task 
as he set before himself, and on having found 
a publisher to produce it in so serviceable a 
form. As far as we have been able to test 
the book, errors or misprints are very scarce. 


The Réle of Diffusion and Osmotic Presswire 
in Plants. By Burton Edward Livingston. 
(Chicago, University Press.)—This is vol. viii., 
second series, of the decennial publications 
of the University of Chicago. The first part, 
of forty-four pages, deals with the purely 
physical aspect of the phenomena, whilst the 
second part, of one hundred pages, treats of 
physiological considerations. Part I. does not 
pretend to be exhaustive, and most readers 
who are taking up the subject for the first 
time will find it necessary to refer to some 
text-book dealing with the physics of diffusion 
and osmotic phenomena. The author, although 
writing clearly, is too concise. Part II. will 
be specially valued by biologists as calling 
attention to groups of phenomena in which 
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diffusion and osmotic pressure play funda- 
mental parts. The phenomena dealt with are 
turgidity, absorption, and transmission of 
water, absorption and transmission of solutes, 
and the influence on organisms of the osmotic 
pressure of the surrounding medium. In 
this chapter we find quoted recent investiga- 
tions on the influence of osmotic pressure 
on growth and form, on reproduction, and on 
irritability. In some cases reproduction, 
which is a peculiar form of cell division, 
appears to be entirely dependent on the pres- 
sure of the surrounding medium, and results 
of recent experiments on osmotic and chemical 
fertilization are summarized in the last 
chapter. We are sorry to notice that the 
important work of H. T. Browne and F. 
Escombe on the static diffusion of gases and 
liquids in relation to the assimilation of carbon 
and translocation in plants, published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of 1900, is not 
alluded to at all in Part I., and in Part II. 
has only a foot-note reference. Their work 
on the diffusion of gases through perforated 
septa is worthy of much more notice in Mr. 
Livingston’s summary. The author has, how- 
ever, produced a very readable book, which 
will be valued by workers in the subject, 
though they may not always agree with Mr. 
Livingston as to the relative weight to be 
assigned to some of the experiments quoted 
and the hypotheses founded thereon. 

The Chemistry of India-Rubber. By Carl 
Otto Weber, Ph.D. (Griffin & Co.)—Plants 
producing indiarubber are numerous; the Kew 
authorities have enumerated forty-six 
belonging to four different natural orders. 
Our present author gives a list of no fewer than 
fifty-three brands of indiarubber: sixteen from 
South America, four from Central America, 
twenty-four from Africa, and nine from Asia 
and Oceania. Although the industry of india- 
rubber is of great importance, and has 
enormously increased of late years, with the 
development of cycling in various forms and 
with electrical requirements, yet its chemistry 
has been attacked by comparatively few. 
Indiarubber has so far refused to yield well- 
marked derivatives, and its being a colloidal 
substance makes it still more intractable to 
ordinary chemical reagents. That it is 
related to, and in some way derived from, ter- 
pene hydrocarbons seems certain, and Glad- 
stone and Hibbert many years ago demon- 
strated that it possesses ‘‘ ethylene bonds.”’ 
That a rich harvest awaits the investigator 
who can make it artificially there can be 
no doubt, and this fact may serve to attract 
more workers to its closer examination. 
Turning to the book before us, we find that the 
first chapter, which gives its title to the book, 
occupies more than one-third of the whole. 
In it Dr. Weber deals with the chemical con- 
stituents of indiarubber, its physical pro- 
perties, behaviour to heat, and its vuleaniza- 
tion ; he includes a somewhat long treatise on 
the colloidal state, which he thinks gives the 
¢lue to its manner of behaving under manu- 
facture, and also states the outlines of a theory 
of vulcanization. From evidence set forth it 
seems very probable that vulcanization is 
the result of the formation of an additive pro- 
duct, or rather series of products, of sulphur 
with the main hydrocarbon, polyprene, of 
indiarubber. 

One chapter deals with the examination 
and valuation of indiarubber and gutta percha, 
a subject which wants further attention from 
the manufacturer’s point of view. A descrip- 
tion is given of indiarubber substitutes, 
products obtained by the action of oxygen, 
sulphur, orsome compound of sulphur on linseed 
orrape oils, and of worked-up rubber from worn- 
out articles. The compounding materials of 
mineral origin, so often added merely to 
increase the weight of substance; vulcanizers 
and carriers of sulphur ; solvents ; colouring 
matters; and textile fabrics used as com- 


ponents of indiarubber articles, each form the 
subject of a chapter. The last chapter, of 
eighty pages, is on the analysis of rubber 
articles, and a short appendix on the sanitary 
conditions in indiarubber works points out the 
unhealthy conditions which are liable to arise, 
and methods of dealing with them. In this book 
the author has collected together much scat- 
tered information on the subject of india- 
rubber, its chemistry, manufacture, and 
analysis, and presented it in an easily avail- 
able and readable form. To the investigator 
it may suggest new methods of attack and 
research, but it will be found especially valu- 
able to the manufacturer and to the analyst. 
International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 
ture. First Annual Issue.—D. Ohemistry. 
Part I, (Harrison & Sons.)—Published for 
the International Council by the Royal Society 
of London, this first instalment of the ‘ Inter- 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature ’ 
for the year 1901 consists of the first part of 
the chemistry volume. In future years it is 
intended that the chemistry shall be pub- 
lished in one whole volume, but naturally, at 
the commencement of the work, difficulties 
have been met with in organizing the work 
of the Regional Bureaus and collecting the 
materials. As most of our readers are aware, 
this ‘ Catalogue’ is an outgrowth of the Royal 
Society’s ‘ Catalogue of Scientific Papers’ for 
the nineteenth century, which has been com- 
pleted, as an authors’ catalogue, for the years 
1801-83, and the remainder is in an advanced 
stage of preparation. A complete index of 
current scientific literature is clearly far too 
big an undertaking for any one society, and 
the possibility of undertaking it by inter- 
national co-operation was first mooted by the 
Royal Society about ten years ago. The 
Society consulted representative bodies and 
individuals abroad, and the result was a con- 
ference in 1896, attended by delegates from 
twenty-one countries. All agreed on the 
desirability of preparing such a catalogue, 
arranged both as to subject-matter and as to 
authors’ names, and the Royal Society under- 
took to appoint a committee to draw up a 
scheme and consider various details. The 
committee worked hard and reported to a 
second international conference, held in 1898, 
where further progress was made, and a pro- 
visional international committee appointed. 
Financial matters had to be very carefully 
considered. At a third international con- 
ference, held in 1900, nearly all difficulties were 
overcome, promised contributions from different 
countries were considered satisfactory, and 
again the Royal Society clinched the matter 
by offering to act as publishers of the 
catalogue on behalf of the International 
Council. Now the control over the catalogue 
is vested in an International Convention, to 
be held in London in 1905, in 1910, and every 
tenth year after. In the intervals between 
the meetings of the convention, the ad- 
ministration of the catalogue is vested in 
an International Council, the members of 
which are appointed by the Regional Bureaus. 
This present International Council consists 
of twenty representatives of as many countries ; 
at its first meeting in December, 1900, it 
decided to begin the catalogue as from 
January Ist, 1901. An executive committee 
was appointed, consisting of delegates of the 
Royal Society and of the United States, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, the four other 
largest subscribers. Regional Bureaus are 
established in thirty different countries, and 
these furnish the materials out of which the 
catalogue is compiled. The branches of 
science included in the catalogue are seven- 
teen, and it is hoped to complete the annual 
issue of the catalogue in seventeen volumes, 
to be sold to the public at 181., although the 
individual volumes will vary in price. A 
schedule of the classification adopted, and an 


English, French, German, and Italian. The 
headings and subheadings in the subject index 
are given in English, but translations of these 
can be found by reference to the schedules in 
the other languages by means of registration 
numbers attached to the headings. Latin 
and the four languages mentioned above 
are the only languages used in the subject 
index, and when the title is translated 
from some other language, the name of 
that language is given in brackets. In 
the authors’ catalogue the title is given in 
the original language, and if this is not one of 
the five above mentioned a translation into 
one of these is added. The director of the 
chemistry portion of the catalogue is Dr. H. 
Forster Morley, and the referee for the pre- 
sent volume Mr. E. Goulding; this part 
runs to 468 pages of catalogue. The work 
appears to have been done with great care and 
accuracy. It is pointed out that financial 
considerations have led to the number of 
subject-entries being limited, but that this 
expense would be reduced if all periodicals 
adopted the practice of indexing each paper 
at the time of publication. The Royal Society 
and some others already do this. Were it 
generally done the labours of the bureaus in 
preparing the catalogue would be greatly 
reduced. We note in passing that a list of 
seventy-nine elements is adopted, of which all 
but radium receive a symbol. This catalogue 
is now fairly launched, and we look forward 
with interest to the quick publication of other 
volumes. It will be an immense boon to 
scientific workers, and their thanks will 
be unstintedly bestowed on those Fellows of 
the Royal Society whose persistent labours 
enabled the scheme to be brought to its 
present state. The catalogue is remarkably 
well printed, but we think that it would have 
been better to use a more Opaque paper. 


Junior Chemistry and Physics: an Introduc- 
tion to Elementary Science. By W. Jerome 
Harrison, F.G.S. (Blackie & Son.)—This 
little text-book has been drawn up by the 
Science Demonstrator for the Birmingham 
School Board, who is the author of other small 
and well-known text-books on similar subjects. 
It should, we think, prove useful to many 
teachers in elementary schools, as it deals 
simply with some of the facts and laws of 
chemistry and physics, illustrated by materials 
met with in every-day life: such as air, water, 
‘carbon, coal gas, sugar, and starch. In the 
more purely physical portion of the book 
sound and light are discussed, and illustra- 
tions taken from the ear, the eye, and the 
larynx; also the scientific principles and 
management of instruments, such as the magic 
lantern, the telescope, the microscope, and 
the photographic camera, are treated in a 
plain and simple manner. There is very much 
in the book to recommend it for use with chil- 
dren of from about twelve to sixteen years of 
age, and very little that is undesirable. We 
think the author in treating of chemical 
force might have pointed out that chemical 
compounds are composed of fixed and invariable 
quantities of matter; also his statements 
about the molecular formula of starch are 
unnecessarily dogmatic. 

The Chemistry of Pigments. By E. J. 
Parry, B.Sc., I.C., and J. H. Coste, 
F.1.C. (Scott, Greenwood & Co,)— The 
scheme of this work includes an introduc- 
tory chapter on colour followed by one on the 
application of pigments in all kinds of paint- 
ing; these chapters occupy about one-fourth 
of the book. The remainder is almost evenly 
divided between inorganic pigments and 
organic pigments. The authors give, in the 
ease of the mineral pigments especially, 
methods of manufacture of the colouring 
matters from a chemical point of view, and in 
a large number of cases they add methods of 








index thereto, are prefixed to each volume in 


analysis which they have found suitable. The 
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work has been carefully prepared ; it collects 
scattered information, and includes some new 
matter. The book will be principally useful 
to those analysts who are called on to examine 
painters’ colours, and report on their suit- 
ability for various classes of work, as well 
as on their adulteration or impurity, and it 
should also find a sale among those who use 
pigments for artistic purposes. 








R. ETHERIDGE, F.R.S. 
Towanps the close of last week there passed 
away at his quiet residence in Chelsea one who 
for nearly half a century had been a familiar 
figure in the scientific circles of the metropolis. 
It was as far back as 1856 that Sir Roderick 
Murchison, when visiting the Cotswold Hills 
soon after his appointment as Director-General 
of the Geological Survey, became acquainted 
with Robert Etheridge. Recognizing at once 
the quick eye of the young amateur in dis- 
criminating fossils in the field, Murchison 
secured his services, first in the capacity of 
Assistant-Naturalist to the Survey, and subse- 
quently as its Palzontologist. Three branches 
of work fell to Mr. Etheridge at Jermyn Street. 
He had under his care the arrangement of the 
great collection of British fossils in the Museum; 
he had the responsibility of preparing lists of 
fossils for the memoirs of the Geological Survey ; 
and he had also the duty of instructing the 
students of the Royal School of Mines in the 
elements of paleontology. To most people such 
work would have been sufficient to absorb all 
available energy. But Mr. Etheridge was 
gifted with a full measure of vitality, which 
found expression in industry of an exceptional 
character, coupled with unvarying cheerfulness 
of disposition. With regard to extra-official 
work, it is sufficient to mention his great ‘ Cata- 
logue of British Fossils,’ which represents a 
remarkable amount of patient labour. Many 
years ago Mr. Etheridge’s services were trans- 
ferred to the Geological Department of the 
British Museum, where he laboured with cha- 
racteristic zeal. At length his retirement came, 
but it came only in name, and he continued to 
work, though with gradual abatement of vigour, 
until the last. Even after he became an octo- 
genarian his name was before the public in 
connexion with the boring for coal at Dover. 








SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHZX OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Dec: 
16.—Dr, W. de Gray Birch, Treasurer, in the chair- 
— Mrs. Collier exhibited’ a portfolio of plates, 
reproductions of rubbings taken from the very 
curious figured rocks in the valley of Fontanabla 
by Mr. C. Bicknell, of Bordighera. The historian 
Geoffredo, about 1650, wrote of these figured rocks 
in his history of the Maritime Alps, reprinted 
at Turin in 1824. The rocks are of various colours, 
engraved with a thousand figures of quadrupeds, 
birds, fish, military implements, shields, &c., sup- 
ag ee be the work of the ancient Carthaginians, 

r. Bicknell’s investigations have been recorded by 
the Ligurian Society of Natural Science at Genoa.— 
Mr. Cato Worsfold exhibited several specimens of 
ancient ironwork discovered in various parts of 
London, one being an iron tally with the numerals 
3$ upon it, from the site of the old Bear Pit in 
Southwark, and another the top of a halberd or spear 
dug up in Whitechapel. He also exhibited as a 
warning one of the many forgeries of “ Billy and 
Charlie,” in the shape of a medal which was found 
when excavating at Charing Cross Station in 1860.— 
Mies Bentley exhibited a tray of tokens of various 
cates, one of Van Diemen’s Land.—Mr. Compton 
read a paper on ‘Treasure Trove as affected by the 
recent Decision of Mr. Justice Farwell in the Case of 
the Attorney-General v. the British Museum.’ The 
goid articles were discovered by a ploughman, 14 in. 
beneath the surface, on the shores of Lough Foyle, 
in 1898. After changing hands on two separate 
occasions they were ultimately purchased by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, who entirely over- 
looked tie rights which the Crown might assert, 
and which were asserted in the above proceedings. 
The defendants pleaded that by the charters of 
James I. and Charles II. for the settlement of 
Ulster after the rebellion, the land on which the 





articles were found and all liberties and privileges, 
including treasure trove, became vested in the Fish- 
mongers’ Company of London, and that the Crown 
had in consequence parted with its right, if any ; 
and yd produced evidence of experts in sup- 
port of a theory that these articles were a 
votive offering to a river god. The judge 
decided that the circumstances of the discovery 
showed that the articles were treasure trove, and 
that they did not pass to the Fishmongers’ Company, 
not being expressly named as such in the charters. 
He also decided that there was no evidence that 
votive offerings of the sort suggested were ever 
made in Ireland, and that it was by no means certain 
that there was any Irish sea god at all, or any Irish 
sea kings or chiefs who made ——— to a sea god, 
if any such there were. He therefore gave judg- 
ment for the Crown. This decision left open the 
question whether, in any event, votive offerings 
could be within the law of treasure trove, a subject 
worthy of being dealt with on a future occasion.— 
Mr. Worsfold, Mr. Goddard, Mr. Kershaw, Mr. 
Hughes, and the Chairman took part in the discus- 
sion which followed. 





NUMISMATIC.— Dec. 1.—Sir John Evans, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Dr. H. A. Albutt and Mr. Frank 
LI. Griffith were elected Members.—Mr. W. C. Boyd 
exhibited a Greek copper coin found in Cyprus, 
with head of Apollo on the obverse, and a mare 
suckling a foal and the letters EYA on the reverse ; 
also a Roman denarius with portraits of Mark Anton 
and Cleopatra.—Mr. Talfourd Ely showed a Britis 
copper coin (found in Hayling Island) of the rude 
head and horse type; it appears to have been 
plated with gold.—Mr. P. Carlyon-Britton exhibited 
a penny of William I., struck at Rochester, of the 
so-called “canopy type,’ the mint name reading 
HR only ; and another of William II. of the same 
mint and moneyer, with the reverse type, a cross 
pattée with a trefoil in each angle (as Hawkins, 
No. 247): this coin is of importance as showing the 
sequence of the types, as it was overstruck on a coin 
of Hawkins, No. 246.— Mr. L. A. Lawrence exhibited 
a groat, half-groat, and penny of Edward IV. of the 
heavy coinage ; and another groat of the same reign 
of the light-issue type, bat of heavy wehink-—tle. L. 
Forrer showed some medals and plaques issued by 
the Société Francaise des Amis de la Médaille and 
the Société Belge-Hollandaise de la Médaille.— A 
further portion of Mr. F. Spicer’s ie on the 
coinages of William I. and II. was read. The author 
drew special attention to the coins of William I. 
with two sceptres on the obverse and to those of the 
“Paxs” type; the latter he held to be the last 
issue of William I. 





MBBTINGS NEXT WEEE. 

Tvzs. Koyal Institution, 3.—‘ Extinct Animals,’ Lecture I., Prof. 
y Lankester. (Juvenile Lecture.) 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Extinct Animals," Lecture I[., Prof. 
Ray Lankester. (Juvenile Lecture.) 

Far. G gists’ A 8.—‘The Jurassic Rocks of East 

Greenland,’ Dr. V. Madsen. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Extinct Animals,’ Lecture III., Prof. 

Ray Lankester. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
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FINE ARTS 
The Art of the Italian Renaissance. From the 
German of Heinrich Wéolfflin. (Heine- 
mann.) 


Too long, according to Herr Wélfflin, we 
have been wandering in careless enjoyment 
among the en».»«led meadows of fifteenth- 
century art, too long we have idled beneath 
its dusky orange groves, watched the pale 
forms of flying nymphs, and listened to the 
laugh of satyrs, and he recalls us in earnest 
tones to the serious problems and scholarly 
precepts of the sixteenth century. It is an 
interesting indication of a possible revolu- 
tion in taste—a revolution which would 
bring us back almost to the point of view 
taken by Reynolds in his discourses, and 
which would substitute for the minute criti- 
cism of the detailed qualities of design the 
consideration of those large and general 
effects which are distinguished in the first 
total impression, and which tell most in the 
first attack of a work of art. The freshness 
of this attitude brings home to us in a 
curious way the persistence of traditional 
modes of expression; we have for all these 
years been repeating such phrases as the 








“‘ golden era”’ of Italian art, meaning there. 
by the first half of the sixteenth century 
and yet all the time we have been really 
interested in Botticelli rather than Raphael 
in Fra Angelico rather than Fra Bartolom. 
meo. We have never frankly said to 
ourselves that the early art was the greater 
the more complete expression, but all our 
interests and sympathies have led us 
almost to infer some such judgment. 
it comes as something of a shock to be 
brought up boldly to face the question, 
How far have we drifted from the accepted 
standards of excellence of an earlier genera- 
tion? Things had indeed drifted so far that 
a late eminent authority was not ashamed 
to boast that he was the first person who 
had dared to say in print that Raphael was 
but a second-rate artist, but already Dr, 
Wolfflin is at hand to lead a reaction in 
favour of the discredited Olympians. 

We will endeavour to summarize briefly 
the distinctions made by our author between 
fifteenth and sixteenth century design. He 
begins by showing—what is, indeed, fairly 
obvious—that after Donatello and Masaccio 
the artists of the fifteenth century renounced 
all attempts at the grand style; that the 
typical artists of the later Quattrocento— 
Leonardo must, of course, count as a fore- 
runner of the Cinquecento—gave themselves 
up to a love of elegance, of amusing and 
agreeable narrative, of curious actuality, or 
at the highest to a lyrical reverie. With 
Leonardo, Raphael, and Michelangelo the 
great dramatic traditions of Giotto and 
Masaccio reassert themselves. Leonardo 
himself, if we remember right, expressed 
this very truth when he said that the only 
great painters before his day were Giotto 
and Masaccio. 

Our author goes on to show that the more 
trivial charms of Quattrocento art were 
replaced in the beginning of the succeeding 
century by newer and grander ideals :— 

‘* The Cinquecento sets out with a totally new 

conception of human greatness and dignity. All 
movement becomes more emphatic, emotion 
draws a deeper and more passionate breath. A 
general exaltation of human nature is notice- 
able. Men developed a feeling for the import- 
ant, the solemn, and the grandiose, in com- 
parison with which the fifteenth century must 
have appeared awkward and timid in its 
attitude.” 
He shows, too, how the tempo of movement 
becomes changed from the staccato gal- 
liards of Verrocchio’s imitators, of Filippino 
Lippi and Piero di Cosimo, to the andante 
maestoso movement of Michelangelo, Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo, and Del Sarto :— 

‘*The lean figures of the early Renaissance 

with their sharp joints no longer realize the 
ideal of beauty; Sarto depicts magnificently 
modelled forms and splendidly developed necks. 
The drapery falls in heavy masses, sweeping the 
ground, whereas Ghirlandajo painted short stiff 
dresses with tightly fitting sleeves.” 
With this came, too, a new sense of social 
distinction ; already a foretaste of the modern 
idea of the gentleman with his impassivity 
and morgue replaces the frankness and im- 
pulsive abandonment of earlier manners. 

Yet another and an all-important change 
was that due to a new religious idealism. 
The Quattrocento was a period of strangely 
rationalistic feeling. The most visionary 
beings walk the earth with firm footsteps; 
in types, in dress, and in movement celes- 
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) tial beings belong to the same class as the 
men of the day. Castagno and Piero della 
Francesca represent even the risen Christ 
as stepping slowly, with visibly material 
jimbs, from the tomb. 

The Cinquecento shows us, again—what 
had scarce been seen since Giottesque art 

assed away—angels floating on clouds, 
and Christ with Moses and Elias floating in 
the heavens, no longer subject to the laws 
of gravitation. 

So much for the new ideas ; the new pic- 
¢orial form which gave them expression is 
equally distinct. A new unity is apparent; 
co-ordination of parts gives place to sub- 
ordination. The geometrical basis of the 
design becomes much more evident, the 
pyramidal form predominating. The space 
becomes condensed, the figures fitting more 
exactly into the given area. But with this 
condensation of the design in the flat there 
comes an immense increase in space in the 
direction of depth into the picture. The 
figure ceases to be essentially a bas-relief, 
and becomes a figure in the full round. A 
wholly new conception of pose is developed ; 
the figure is made more compact, is fitted 
into simple geometrical circumscribing lines, 
and yet within its narrower circumference 
shows a greater wealth of movement, a more 
complete balance of contrasting movements 
of head, arms, and legs :— 

‘‘The figure at once becomes rich in direc- 
tions, and what was previously regarded as a 
flat surface acquires depth, and becomes a com- 
plex form, in which the third dimension plays 
its part.” 

A gain, therefore, of simplicity and lucidity, 
together with a greater richness of move- 
— is the distinguishing note of the new 
orm. 

Such, in brief, is the thesis worked out by 
Dr. Wolfflin with striking originality, with 
a rare freshness of observation and brilliant 
powers of analysis. In doing this he takes 
occasion to examine the chief works of all 
the great artists of the period, tracing the 
curve of their development from the first 
steps out of the Quattrocento manner to 
their last works, in which he finds already 
the signs of that premature and almost 
inexplicable decay which prevented the 
early Cinquecento from ever producing any 
complete monumental expression of the new 
spirit. As might be expected from the 
author’s previous work on Michelangelo, it 
is perhaps in treating of him that he shows 
most grasp and most intimate understand- 
ing, but his remarks on Raphael’s composi- 
tion and on his portraiture are full of 
interest and exactly to the point. Leonardo, 
perhaps because in feeling he still belonged 
more to the Quattrocento, he understands 
less. He even reproduces as typical of him 
a drawing by one of his imitators. 

A book so full of wide generalizations, 
which challenges so many received opinions 
and stimulates so many new trains of 
thought, would require a treatise to discuss 
in full, but we may put some of the more 
obvious objections to our author’s views—in 
80 far at least as he commits himself to the 
assertion of a distinct superiority in the 
new style of the Cinquecento. We suppose 
that most people nowadays would feel, in 
looking at one of Andrea del Sarto’s sacred 
conversations, that the undeniable unity of 
effect was obtained at the expense of con- 
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tent; that the forms are so much the 
result of a calculation of their relative fit- 
ness that in themselves they have uo 
particular meaning ; that in consequence 
no one of the sacred personages represented 
has any definite individuality. One feels, 
moreover, that they are arranged entirely 
with a view to the effect to be produced on 
the spectator, and that even when they 
do not turn round and look anxiously 
at him, they are none the less pre- 
occupied with his presence. And what 
is true of Del Sarto is true in varying 
degrees of most of the masters of the 
grand style. The dramatic ideal of 
medizeval art, the presentment of definite 
personalities acting freely and uncon- 
sciously under the impulse of a strong emo- 
tional situation, gives place in the art of 
the High Renaissance to an essentially 
theatrical idea in which the scenic effect is 
calculated for the spectator. He no longer, 
as with Giotto and Masaccio, and with 
Leonardo, is the unseen spectator of a great 
and all - absorbing event; his coming is 
anticipated, and before the curtain rises all 
the actors have taken their allotted places. 
Even in Raphael’s cartoons something of 
this will be felt, some sense that the poses 
are over-explicit, ‘rhetorical rather than 
truly dramatic.’’ Michelangelo, most people 
will feel, just escapes this, for though 
his figures sometimes display unnecessary 
movements in order to accomplish the 
simplest things, they always have an air of 
self-absorption in some ends of infinitely 
greater moment than the situation itself can 
explain. Certainly they never seem to 
become conscious of the spectator’s presence ; 
they miss being truly dramatic only because 
the internal drama of their own existence 
weighs too heavily upon them. 

One of the best contrasts chosen by Dr. 
Wolffin is that between Ghirlandajo’s 
‘Preaching of John the Baptist’ and Del 
Sarto’s rendering of the same subject in the 
Scalzi. The composition is almost identical, 
though Del Sarto’s is much more condensed 
and more explicit ; his control of the means 
of expression is incomparably greater: by 
every rule his work should impress one 
more, but the Baptist in Del Sarto’s pic- 
ture beckons to the people with an elegantly 
rhetorical gesture which destroys the whole 
dramatic illusion. His make-up becomes 
painfully visible. This is no wild enthusiast 
of the desert, but a dean, or at least a canon, 
who has been trained in the accepted devices 
of pulpit oratory. We may note, by-the- 
by, that Dr. Wélfflin generally takes as one 
term of his contrasts a work of Ghiriandajo’s, 
whereby he does a serious injustice to the 
art of the Quattrocento. 

Again, if we take the new religious feel- 
ing, our author says of Raphael's ‘ Trans- 
figuration ’:— 

‘¢ His heightened perception felt the need of 
the miraculous. He found the gesture of the 
outspread arms already existing, but the float- 
ing and the expression of rapture could not 
have been derived from any source.” 

Opposite this the author places Bellini’s 
rendering of the same subject at Naples. 
Now regarded as mere pattern, the fitting 
of a number of figures into a lucidly intel- 
ligible scheme, the Raphaelis unsurpassable, 
whereas Bellini, who did not know how to 
get three figures into one long thin curved 





band, has had the utmost difficulty in placin 
the three Apostles, and at the last has foun 
no safe position for St. Peter; but regarded 
as the convincing pictorial expression of an 
idea which is full of the richest imaginative 
content, the superiority of Bellini’s ver- 
sion is surely beyond all doubt. The 
miraculous, it is true, is absent, but the 
superhuman is made startlingly evident by 
the almost ominous gravity of movement 
of these three mysterious forms, trans- 
figured, indeed, but by no coup de thedtre, 
whereas Raphael’s miraculous performance 
is just a theatrical presentment. The 
miraculous is with him a piece of mere 
thaumaturgy which does not convince us; 
nor are we convinced that it implied for him 
anything like the same imaginative convic- 
tion that Bellini’s presentment does. The 
naive belief in the miraculous which the 
fourteenth century still retained was gone 
for ever, and Raphael’s miraculous effects 
are of the nature of pious makebelieve. 

But besides these objections, which are 
primarily concerned with the interpretation 
of the idea, though this also is not to be 
dissociated from pictorial form, one might 
urge the greater intensity of expressive 
power in the actual line of the great Quattro- 
centist draughtsmen ; and this, we take it, 
is the reason why the full meaning of their 
pictures depends as much on a close appre- 
ciation of every part as on the general 
impression of the whole. Of such a kind, 
then, are some of the excuses which the 
lover of Quattrocentist art mizht urge in 
defence of his choice, but no one, whether 
he changes his predilections or no, can fail 
to profit by the study of this remarkable 
work. 





A Discussion of Composition, especially as 
applied to Architecture. By John Vredenburgh 
Van Pelt. (Macmillan & Co.)—Mr. Van Pelt 
is Professor in Charge in the College of Archi- 
tecture, Cornell University. The place of his 
education may be inferred from his language : 
‘‘The study of the silhouette of poché is not all 
that an architect has to think about. Even 
more important is the question of its size or 
weight.” Such sentences are by no means rare 
in his book, and are as Greek to any English- 
man, architect or no, who is not well posted in 
the architectural slang of Paris. As may be 
seen, he is an American of the straitest sect of 
the Beaux Arts ; his faith in the power of the 
individual designer to produce the highest archi- 
tecture is complete and untouched by the 
doubts which have shaken the majority of post- 
Ruskinian Englishmen ; and one would almost 
gather from his book that sciography was as im- 
portant an element in building as masonry, the 
flatness of a wash on a competition plan as the 
texture of a finished wall. Academic many will 
call the book, and undeniably it has a professorial 
tang ; one feels—wrongly it may be—that Mr. 
Van Pelt is more at home in the atelier than the 
workshop, before the drawing-board than on the 
scaffold. But, after all, his present affair is with 
composition, and that there is such a thing as 
composition in architecture at all we islanders, 
worried over questions of texture and jointing, 
and the difference in treatment of materials, are 
in some danger of forgetting. And therefore we 
find, after mastering the difficulties of Mr. Van 
Pelt’s mongrel French style, that his book con- 
tains much profitable doctrine. He is generous 
in his interpretation of the word ‘‘ composition,” 
and includes such diverse subjects as the proper 
method of setting out flat arches, the ventilation 
and lighting of lecture-halls, besides the more 
abstract principles of sincerity, character, sim- 
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plicity, scale, and the like. The chapter on 
optical effects is admirable, and should direct 
the attention of the less perceptive to those 
subtler aspects of design which they usually pass 
unheeded. His exposition of the practical side 
of acoustics, so far as it is understood, is clear 
and helpful. But the best outcome of his 
French training, and that upon which he him- 
self lays principal stress, is his appreciation of 
the importance of composition in planning. 
This is his central theme, around which in the 
end the whole book will be found to group, and 
in support of which he presents reproductions 
of six ‘‘Grand Prix” plans, by far the most 
valuable and interesting of his illustrations. 
These show the qualities of stateliness, freedom 
of circulation, and logical climax, wherein the 
French are masters, though they mostly yield to 
the fatal and deadening vice of French architec- 
ture, the identical treatment, in order to secure 
symmetry on paper, of parts of a building which 
cannot be seen in conjunction with each other. 
M. Pascal’s marvellously brilliant plan com- 
bining three ‘‘hdétels” for three brothers is a 
happy exception, but he was restrained from 
symmetry by the irregularities of the site. The 
rest of the illustrations, mainly from the author’s 
own sketches, serve their purpose well enough 
as explanatory diagrams, but are heavy in touch 
and coarse in quality, and the examples chosen 
and held up to admiration are sadly wanting in 
distinction. On the whole, however, the book 
is well worth reading, since it puts the case 
with some ability for a school of thought which 
the tendency of the day in England is to view 
with disfavour. 

American Sheaves and English Seed-corn: 
being a Series of Addresses, mainly delivered in 
the United States, 1900-1201. By C. R. Ash- 
bee. (Arnold.)—Mr. Ashbee’s addresses were 
given on behalf of the National Trust, with the 
view partly of collecting subscriptions, partly of 
setting on foot a movement to work on similar 
lines in the United States. Vigorous, interest- 
ing, at times almost eloquent, they con- 
tain more information about the author than 
his hearers perhaps, his readers certainly, re- 
quired. There is not much in them that Ruskin 
has not more cogently preached. The author’s 
themes are the cesthetic duties of the ‘‘ higher 
citizenship,” and the need for preserving the 
amenities of life. He pleads the continuity of 
history, and urges Americans to look back 
beyond Washington and Franklin to their true 
forerunners, Stephen Langton, William of 
Wykeham, Abbot Sampson, and Thomas d 
Becket, and so justifies his appeal that they 
should bear a part in the preservation of places 
of historic interest or natural beauty. He bids 
us fight against three things :— 

**The first is the ignorance of commercial-bred, 

town-bred democracy which destroys or vulgarizes 
because it knows no better, the second ig the per- 
sonalism [sic] of aristocracy, whether of blood or 
wealth, that regards beautiful or historic things not 
as trusts but as private property, and the third is 
the utilitarian spirit which sacrifices everything to 
immediate or sordid ends. ‘hese three all of us 
who look to the butiding up of the greater citizen- 
ship, whether ip the old country or in the new, 
must fight at a]! hazards,” 
He insists upon the value of well-ordered 
leisure, ss that by the right use of which every 
civilization must stand or fall, and asks us to 
guard jealously, where we find it, the “ cortesia,” 
the tradition of sociability, so rare in modern 
English life. 

“To the foreign observer of English manners one 
of the characteristic features in modern English 
life is a certain want of sociability—the apparent 
incapacity of people to be human, or at least cour- 
teous and urbane, to one another.” 

These things are well and truly said, but then 
Mr. Ashbee goes on to illustrate the value of 
“‘cortesia” by heading one of his lectures 
‘The National Trust to the Great Vainglorious 
City of Chicago,’ and to impress upon his 
— the beauty of urbanity in passages such 
as this :— 





“But these cosmopolitan cities of the West, how 
are these great unkempt bear-cubs of democracy to 
be touched? How can we clip their claws or trim 
their fur?” 

Who could resist the charms of an urbanity 
so urbanely advocated? Persuasiveness is a 
rare gift, and Mr. Ashbee is not among its 

essors. It is a pity, for his case is strong ; 
ut ill manners will blight the best of causes. 
Similarly, disliking the banalities of modern 
commercial printing, he has adopted a very 
black type, full of curls and twists, which would 
dazzle the strongest eyes and confound the 
clearest brain; the proof of which is the 
increasing frequency of misprints towards the 
end of the volume. The first hundred pages are 
correct enough, but at that point his proof- 
reader’s eyes seem to have given out—small 
blame to them—and thereafter the book is filled 
with mistakes such as “ sociabilty,” ‘* Sysiphus,” 
** Hennesey,” ‘‘ zesthectic,” ‘‘absorbtion.” In 
future, if Mr. Ashbee wishes his gospel to 
illumine the world, he must beware of obscur- 
ing its light with the blackness of his print. 








ART COLLECTIONS AND BIOGRAPHIES, 


Thomas Gainsborough. By Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower. (Bell.)—It seems but a 
short time since we noticed a biography of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds by Lord Ronald Gower, and 
already a companion volume, dealing with 
Gainsborough, lies before us. Such rapidity 
of production is apt to make one suspicious, 
for it argues facility rather than research. 
Yet where a subject has already been discussed 
elaborately, if not completely, even research 
may not be so essential to a popular book as a 
generous catholicity of attitude. That catho- 
licity Lord Ronald Gower undoubtedly possesses. 
In his work this one quality atones for the 
absence of several which a more precise and 
laborious man of letters might attain. We may 
thus condone the defects of what is only 
intended to be a popular book in view of its 
general readableness, its impartiality, and the 
real love of fine painting which inspires it. The 
notes on Gainsborough’s followers and imitators 
are especially welcome. The higher criticism, 
which has done much towards disentangling 
the puzzles of Italian painting, has hitherto left 
the English School almost untouched. One or 
two dealers know a good deal (when it pays 
them to know) about the lesser English masters, 
the great ones still await their Morelli. On one 
small — however, our experience differs 
from that of Lord Ronald Gower’s authority. 
Speaking of Barker of Bath, he says: ‘‘ There 
is a certain lightness in the drawing of Barker's 
finest pictures never visible in Gainsborough.” 
Surely this is the! reverse of the truth. Com- 
pared with Gainsborough, that exquisite of 
exquisites, Barker is always distinctly heavy 
both in his touch and in his colouring. His 
impasto is more uniformly thick than that of 
Gainsborough, his drawing more tortured and 
more clumsy. Hiscolour,too, isnot based upon the 
contrast of liquid Prussian blue and raw umber, 
which is the secret of nearly all Gainsborough’s 
mature harmonies, but upon earthier tones of 
terre verte, ultramarine, and cold grey. The 
error is curious, since it comes from a source 
which appears to be exceptionally well informed. 
As usual, Lord Ronald Gower has brought 
together a fine series of illustrations, and these 
alone make the book a desirable possession for 
every admirer of Gainsborough. To judge by 
the reproduction, the last of the chalk draw- 
ings in the book seems to be of doubtful 
authenticity; and the ‘Girl at a Window,’ from 
Trentham, is, as the author notices, so unlike 
Gainsborough’s work as to suggest another hand 
and perhaps another nationality. These, how- 
ever, are minor blemishes. 


James Orrock, R.I., Painter, Connoisseur, 
Collector. By Byron Webber. 2 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.)—Mr. James Orrock is a skilful land- 





scape painter in oil and water colour ; he has 
taken a prominent part in several controversies 
and a large number of works of art have passed 
through his hands during the last half-century 
Nevertheless, in the presence of these huge and 
profusely illustrated volumes, it is impossible 
not to feel that there is some discrepancy between 
their bulk and the permanent importance of 
their subject-matter. However fully we may 
sympathize with Mr. Orrock’s outspoken cham- 
pionship of the British School of painting, and 
recognize the remarkable capacity he has shown 
as a collector, we cannot think that some fiye 
hundred large quarto pages are needed to record 
his opinions. Nor is the tone of the book more 
fortunate than its proportion. The retelling at 
great length of ancient disputes, the reprinting 
of forgotten addresses and press notices, and a 
maladroit iteration of complimentary phrases 
make the author too partial to be authorita- 
tive, and too ponderous to be readable. Mr, 
Orrock has reproduced his own drawings so 
modestly that they suffer somewhat by compari- 
son with the fine plates after the old masters he 
has collected. Where the general level is so 
high it is perhaps unfortunate that the ‘ View of 
Arundel ’ (ii. 155) and the ‘ Bamborough_’ (i. 30), 
attributed to Constable, should have been in- 
cluded. ll collectors, however, must envy 
Mr. Orrock the possession of a number of 
masterpieces, among which the beautiful portrait 
of Mrs. Graham, by Gainsborough (i. 199), is 

rhaps the most exquisite. Turner's noble 
‘Walton Bridges’ and the brilliant sketch by 
Constable (ii. 174) that was once the subject of 
a fierce dispute are also notable treasures. 


Lady Diana Beauclerk. By Mrs. Steuart 
Erskine. (Fisher Unwin.) — This is another 
large book on a subject of only moderate im- 
portance. The general revival of interest in the 
England of the eighteenth century is doubtless 
responsible for Mrs. Steuart Erskine’s labours ; 
and though we cannot think that Lady Diana 
Beauclerk’s art quite stands the test of repro- 
duction on an elaborate scale, it nevertheless is 
sufficiently graceful and accomplished to make 
the book an attractive one. It is produced in 
handsome style. 


Gainsborough. By Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
(Duckworth.)—On the whole, this is a distinctly 
good example of the small biographies of artists 
which have recently been published in such 
numbers. Mr. Chamberlain writes modestly, 
simply, and sensibly, and has used — 
materials with fairness and tact. A nove 
element is introduced into the book by the 
reproduction of a number of Gainsborough’s 
admirable drawings, which suffer less from 
reproduction on a small scale than do several of 
the paintings. Wilton can hardly be described 
as being in the neighbourhood of Bath ; but with 
this exception Mr. Chamberlain’s little volume, 
considering its scope, is as accurate as a popular 
work needs tc be. 


Little Books on Art.—Albrecht Diirer. By 
L. Jessie Allen. (Methuen.)—A new biography 
of Diirer, compiled from the most accessible 
sources, without original research or illuminating 
criticism, is offered to the unlearned. We find 
it hard to believe that such a book can be 
useful. [Illustrations are not a prominent 
feature in it; they are forty in number, but 
necessarily small ; subjects in line are better 
treated than paintings. The text is ‘‘ simply 
teeming”—a phrase of the author’s—with 
blunders. The very date of Diirer’s birth is 
wrongly given, and much of what Diirer wrote 
about his parents has been misunderstood. In 
the account of Diirer’s works, too, there are 
serious errors. ‘ Apollo and Diana’ is confused 
with ‘ Apollo and Daphne.’ The studies, dated 
1507, for the ‘Eve’ at Madrid are referred 


to the year 1501, and described as studies 
for the engraving ‘Adam and Eve’ of 1504. 
“St. Antony’ is called ‘St. Antoninus.’ The 
‘ Triumph 


Chariot of Maximilian ’ is confused 
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S— Fs ; . 
with the ‘Triumphal Procession.’ Something 
should have been said about Diirer’s place in 
the development of German engraving ; but the 
author is hardly competent to discuss the 
question. She vacillates between the acceptance 
andthe rejection of Thausing’s discredited theory 
that Wolgemut was the author of the prints 
signed ‘* W.” She calls Wolgemut “ the head of 
the pictorial satirists in Niirnberg,” on account 
of the ‘ Papstesel,’ which is no less certainly 
the work of Wenzel von Olmiitz than the copies 
after Diirer himself which bear the same signa- 
ture. We doubt very much if Diirer ever spoke 
of “the cold needle,” though the phrase some- 
what crudely rendered by those words is the 
common technical term in modern German for 
“dry-point.” In a preliminary chapter on art 
in Nuremberg we find two remarkable state- 
ments. The (bronze) shrine of St. Sebald is 
called ‘‘a miracle of fine ironwork,” and of the 
eople of Nuremberg we are told that they 
‘wished to think independently ; the ‘ergo’ 
became the most fascinating study of the 
moment, with its various and complex sides.” 

Velasquez. With an Introduction by A. L. 
Baldry. (Newnes.)—The idea of Messrs. 
Newnes in collecting into a single volume at a 
low price a series of reproductions of the chief 
works of a great master is one that deserves 
all praise. Considering the cheapness of the 
volume before us, we feel we have no right to 
cavil if there are one or two slips in the intro- 
ductory note, or if the selection and arrange- 
ment of the series might have been improved. 
Surely a chronological series ceteris paribus 
is the ideal form for such a book. The 
reproductions themselves are printed from 
photographic process blocks, and though they 
have the defects incidental to that method of 
illustration, they really give a very fair idea of 
the original paintings. The series is one which 
should be in the possession of all art students, 
and we trust Messrs. Newnes will see their 
way to extending it considerably. 

Twenty-one Etchings by Charles Keene. With 
an Introduction by M. H. Spielmann. (Astelat 
Press.)—Etching was an occasional amusement, 
or rather an occasional means of study, with 
Keene, and he left verbal instructions that his 
plates should be destroyed, since he regarded 
them as things of no importance. Whether 
those to whom Keene entrusted his etchings 
have done rightly in disregarding his wishes is 
not, perhaps, quite so certain as Mr. Spielmann 
would like to make out. Several of the plates 
undoubtedly are good enough to be worthy 
even of Keene’s great reputation. The brilliant 
and dignified ‘ Lady Reading’ (ii.) is one of the 
finest etchings ever executed by an Englishman, 
and one or two of the other figure-studies, such as 
the ‘French Gendarme’ (viii.) and the ‘ Game- 
keeper’ (xiii.), are things which it is plesant to 
connect with Keene’s name. The landscapes, 
though they contain passages of the most 
admirable quality, are none of them wholly suc- 
cessful, being timid and small by comparison 
with the wonderful suggestion of air and light 
and space that Keene could convey in his 
favourite medium. Failures like the ‘Eliza- 
bethan Soldier Shot ’ do little credit to Keene’s 
ss and none at all to those who disinter 
them. 








RECENT PRINTS. 


Tue Art Union of London presents to its 
subscribers this year a large etching by Mr. 


C. O. Murray from a painting by Mr. Stanhope 


Forbes, Good-bye! Off to Skibbereen. ‘‘ Mr. 
Forbes,” we are informed, ‘‘depicts a West- 


Country incident, which blends with its appeal 


to the British instinct for the sea a touch of 
homely sentiment.” We are further told that 
there need be no anxiety about the safety of the 
sailor-boy who is starting for his first voyage, 
“since these boats are excellent seagoing 


raft.” Where there is so much to appeal to 





the soundest sentiments of the British hearth 
and home, it would, we think, be almost 
cynical to expect any trifling with merely 
artistic considerations. Both picture and repro- 
duction are safe enough in the appeal they make 
to “ British instinct.” 

Mr. MacWhirter’s Silent Night might in 
earlier days have formed the starting-point for a 
very pretty steel engraving. An accomplished 
engraver might have rendered all the rather 
evident romance of the effect of moonlight on a 
lake, and atthe same time given form in his trans- 
lation to the artist’s shapeless brushwork. Buta 
large and excellently produced photogravure like 
that published by Mr. Arthur Lucas extenuates 
nothing. We are left face to face with all the 
desperate shifts the artist was put to in working 
his pigment into position. It is, of course, ina 
sense a merit of the photogravure that it shows 
so thoroughly the want of method, the shapeless, 
sticky handling of the original picture. 

From the same publisher, Mr. Lucas, we 
have received also a mezzotint of the celebrated 
Neily O'Brien at Hertford House. According 
to the announcement sent with it, ‘no 
engraving of this picture has hitherto existed 
which has the slightest claim to merit.” We 
are also informed that Samuel Cousins declined 
the task, owing to the difficulty of treating a face 
lit wholly by reflected light, but that, according 
to this document, Mr. Frank Sternburgh, the 
author of the present work, has succeeded. 
There certainly exists a contemporary mezzo- 
tint of this picture which, even if it cannot lay 
claim to the highest merit, far surpasses the 
present attempt. If one were to judge from 
Mr. Sternburgh’s rendering, one would imagine 
the original to be some hard, slippery, ‘‘ licked ” 
painting byan artist with the bias of a Delaroche. 
None of the marvellous suffusion of light of 
Reynolds’s masterpiece could be deduced from 
this copy ; the contrasts are overstated, and the 
transitions uncertain. 

Yet another work from the same firm, less 
ambitious and more attractive, is Mr. Seymour 
Lucas’s picture in this year’s Academy, Our 
Great - Grandmothers, reproduced by means of 
photogravure, hand printed in colour. It is, we 
suppose, executed by a method similar to that 
of colour-printed stipple engravings, except that 
the engraving is here photographic. It is cer- 
tainly most successfully done, and approaches 
very nearly indeed to an absolute facsimile of 
oil-painting. The picture has a real, if slight 
oharm, which is increased rather than diminished 
by its reduction to the format of an illustration. 








PORTRAIT MINIATURES: A CAUTION. 

W111 you allow us to give a caution through 
your columns to future compilers of books and 
articles on the miniature painters and their 
works? We have during the last few weeks 
had occasion to stop the publication of two 
such books, in which too free use had been 
made of our copyright publications by Dr. G. C. 
Williamson, including his handbook of ‘ Portrait 
Miniatures’ and his monographs on Cosway, 
Engleheart, and Plimer, which were compiled 
largely from family documents to which he alone 
has been allowed access. We may mention also 
that Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters’ and Red- 
grave’s ‘Dictionary of Artists,’ which seem also 
to be frequent sources of inspiration, are still 
copyright works, and cannot be drawn upon 


without our permission. 
GerorGE Bett & Sons. 








fine-Grt Gossiy. 

Earty in January of next year Mr. Augustus 
John and Mr. William Orpen will open a new 
art school in Chelsea. There will be separate 
studios for men and women students. 

AN exhibition of the works of Paul Renouard, 
who is described in ‘ Nos Peintres’ as ‘‘ peintre- 
graveur-dessinateur,” was opened on Monday 


last at the Luxembourg, and will remain on 
view for two months. These special exhibitions, 
which M. Bénédite has organized for some 
years, are generally well worth visiting, and 
that of M. Renouard is no exception to the rule. 
His work has appeared in the Graphic, in 
Harper’s Magazine, and also in some of tha 
best French art journals. This exhibition con- 
tains some sixty-five of his pictures ; the greater 
part of the drawings deal with Parisian life. 
His portraits include those of Renan, Puvis de 
Chavannes (regarded as one of his most success- 
ful), Chevreul, Ambroise Thomas, M. Loubet, 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and Coquelin as Cyrano. 

THe death is announced of M. Aglaiis 
Bouvenne, the well-known artist and engraver, 
at the age of seventy-four, at Levallois-Perret. 
Bouvenne studied under Diaz, and had been an 
exhibitor at the Salon since 1870. He exhibited 
a large number of lithographs and designs for 
bookbindings and book-plates for various 
French bibliophiles, and was an enthusiastic 
collector of book-plates.—The death is also 
reported of M. Louis Frangois Jacquesson 
de la Chevreuse, the artist, a native of Toulouse, 
at the age of sixty-five. He studied under his 
father and also under Ingres and Gérome, and 
began to exhibit at the Salon in 1864. He 
painted numerous portraits, and religious and 
mythological scenes. 

Mr. HartsHORNE writes :— 

“May I protest as strongly as I can against the 
wanton removal of the classic lamp standards on 
Waterloo Bridge? They harmonized so well with 
the Doric simplicity and beauty of this historic 
structure that the substitution of new lamp ‘posts,’ 
wholly out of keeping with the situation, appears to 
be a piece of vandalism as astounding as it was 
unexpected.” 








MUSIC 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Samuel Pepys, Lover of Musique. By Sir 
Frederick Bridge. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—It 
was a happy idea on the part of the author 
to present in interesting form and within 
moderate compass the musical side of Pepys ; 
moreover, the period chosen for publication— 
the bicentenary of his death—is most appro- 
priate. ‘‘Musique,” wrote Pepys, ‘‘is the 
thing of the world I love most” ; and how true 
that was is shown by the contents of this 
volume. Pepys also wrote music, and our 
author gives his song ‘ Beauty Retire,’ printed 
by permission of the authoritiesof Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He was the pupil of Berken- 
shaw, who, as Evelyn in his ‘ Diary’ informs 
us, ‘invented a mathematical way of composure 
very extraordinary, true as to the exact rules of 
art, but without much harmonie.” As to his 
skill as a composer, Pepys frankly relates that 
on showing to Mr. Hingston, the organist, a 
base which he had set to his ‘‘new Recitativo 
of ‘It is decreed,’” the latter found that the 
‘* exact rules” had not been observed, for, says 
the inventor of the piece, cunningly presenting 
the criticism as if from himself, ‘* He [ Hingston] 
is of my mind in having eighths unnecessarily 
in composition.” 

Thirty Years of Musical Life in London 
(1870-1900). By Hermann Klein. (Heine- 
mann.)—Our author sets before his readers 
unrecorded scenes and events in the lives of 
‘¢famous musical personages,” and, as the con- 
tents of the volume show, he might have said 
‘‘ quorum pars magna fui.” The general public 
loves to read about the sayings and doings of 
great artists, and the book is sure to find 
many readers. There is much about Patti, 
Nilsson, the De Reszkes, Joachim, Piatti, 
Paderewski, Carl Rosa and his company, 
Augustus Harris, and other celebrities; also 
about the author’s teacher, the veteran 
Manuel Garcia—who, by the way, will soon 
complete his hundredth year. The début of 





Rosenthal is mentioned, but, strange to say, the 
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name of Pachmann is not to be found in the 
index. The last sentence in the volume deserves 
quotation :— 

“Indeed, as regards the future of the art in 
England, it is the great provincial centres that die- 
play the promise to be sought for in vain amid the 
invertebrate elements which constitute musical life 
in the huge, overgrown metropolis of the British 
Empire.” 

There is truth in this: yet it must not be 
forgotten that much promising work is going 
on in the suburbs of London. 


Famous Composers. By Nathan H. Dole. 
2 vols. (Methuen & Co.)—For the general 
public notices of great composers in biographi- 
cal dictionaries are too short, and certain stan- 
dard biographies, such as those of Spitta, Jahn, 
Thayer, &c., too long. The volumes under 
notice, in which the lives are told in a light, 
superficial style, will no doubt attract the 
general reader, but there is nothing original 
in it. The information has been gleaned 
from good sources, yet some of the state- 
ments are curiously incorrect. Here is a par- 
ticularly odd one. Mozart, we are told, ‘‘in 
order to get his ‘ Requiem’ completed at the 
time agreed upon, called in a young composer, 
Franz Siissmeyer, to assist him”! Again, 
there are two passages in ‘ Mozart’ which show 
that the book is not new. In connexion 
with prodigies we read: ‘‘It is too soon to 
—_— what Josef Hofmann, Otto Hegner, and 

auricio Dengremont...... will do in their 
maturity.”” Hegner is now a mature artist, 
and Dengremont died ten years ago. The fact 
is that the book first appeared in 1891, in proof 
of which we quote one sentence at the end of 
the ‘Mozart’: ‘And before this year is passed 
the centenary of his death will be celebrated at 
his birthplace.’ It was published at New York 
under the title ‘A Score of Famous Composers.’ 


Early Scottish Melodies, Written and arranged 
by John Glen. (Edinburgh, J. & R. Glen.) 
—The Songs of Robert Burns. By James C. 
Dick. (Henry Frowde.)— The aim of Mr. 
Glen has been to ‘‘reclaim melodies which 
primarily and properly belong to Scotland, and 
to renounce others erroneously supposed to be 
Scottish productions.” He has found William 
Stenhouse, in his ‘ Illustrations of the Lyric 
Poetry and Music of Scotland,’ and William 
Chappell, in his ‘ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,’ guilty of many inaccuracies and errors, 
and in the case of Chappell he feels particu- 
larly that they ought to be exposed, since that 
author is generally accepted as an authority. 
Many of Stenhouse’s statements he considers 
open to question ; and as he finds him at times 
absolutely wrong, his sceptical attitude is 
natural enough. For instance, ‘* Napier,” 
says Stenhouse, ‘‘first published the song 
‘Twine weel the Plaiden, and adapted the 
verses to the same air which is inserted in 
Johnson’s ‘Museum.’” To which Mr. Glen :— 

“ Napier’s first selection of Scots songs,1790, was not 
published for fully three years after the ‘ Museum,’ 
1787 ; and the following is more conclusive still— 
Johnson took it word for word and note for note 
from the ‘Musical Miscellany,’ 1786, published at 
Perth more than a year before the ‘ Museum.’ ” 
And the following will show how little Sten- 
house understood practically about music. He 
accuses Stephen Clarke of having added four 
bars to Oswald’s version of ‘To a Blackbird’ ; 
yet all Clarke did was to write out in extenso 
what Oswald had indicated by a repeat mark. 
Again, he speaks of an air being sung ‘‘in slow 
treble time.” 

Against Chappell our author has many griev- 
ances; and here by one or two examples, 
we may indicate how far he has _ just 
cause for anger. Chappell complains that 
although the third volume of Ramsay’s ‘ Tea- 
Table Miscellany’ contained English songs 
exclusively, the title ‘A Collection of Scots 
Sangs,’ under which the first two volumes 
appeared, was retained. Mr. Glen points to an 








edition of 1734, in which that third volume is 
entitled ‘A Collection of Celebrated Songs.’ 
It is, indeed, so entitled in the edition of 1733. 

Chappell considers the melody ‘Bonnie 
Dundee’ to be English, on the ground that it 
first appeared in print in the Second Appendix 
(1688) to the seventh edition of the ‘ Dancing 
Master.’ But a melody entitled ‘ Adew Dun- 
die,’ strongly resembling it, is to be found in 
the Skene Manuscripts, generally considered to 
have been made in 1615 ; Dr. David Laing sug- 
gested a later date, but only one of ‘‘ten or 
fifteen years.” 

Space has to be considered, and the speci- 
mens of Mr. Glen’s criticisms have com 
selected principally on account of their brevity. 
They show, hewever, how thoroughly he has 
gone into the matter, and they ought to induce 
all who are interested in the subject to read 
his book. It contains, by the way, a valuable 
‘Bibliography of Manuscripts and Printed 
Works in Chronological Order,’ and a descrip- 
tion of important Scotch manuscripts. 

In Mr. Dick’s volume the songs of Robert 
Burns are for the first time brought together 
with the melodies for which they were written. 
Our author in his preface designates Burns ‘‘a 
tone-poet, because he wrote for music,” and 
quotes from Burns’s ‘Commonplace Book’ a 
remark concerning some song to the effect that 
the verse and the tune were ‘‘in fine unison 
with one another.” He also declares, and 
justly, that Burns “is unique among dis- 
tinguished poets in writing for pre-existing 
music.” Campion is mentioned as a musician 
as well as poet, who composed for his verses, 
but his music is declared to be ‘‘ now forgotten, 
and known only to the student.” Not quite 
forgotten, however, for we recently called atten- 
tion to a publication entitled ‘Twelve Eliza- 
bethan Songs,’ edited by Janet Dodge, among 
which are three by Campion. Mr. Dick is sur- 
prised that Burns’s biographers should ‘‘ with 
one accord have ignored or omitted a description 
of his musical perception and his treatment of 
music.” But there is little to describe. Burns 
undoubtedly possessed strong musical feeling, 
but he had no musical education ; it has, as Mr. 
Dick himself states, ‘‘been doubted whether 
Burns was capable of writing the notation of 
viva voce airs,’ A note in the volume under 
notice gives a quotation from Burns’s ‘Com- 
monplace Book,’ which runs thus :— 

**°T was at this time I set about composing an air 

in the old Scotch style, I am not musical scholar 
enough to prick down my tune properly, so it can 
never see the light, and perhaps ‘tis no great 
matter.” 
From one of the poet’s letters to Thomson 
(April 26th, 1793) it appears, however, that 
he was very particular about the melodies. 
He writes :— ) 

“ Pleyel does not alter a single note of the songs. 
That would be absurd indeed! With the airs which 
he introduces into his sonatas I allow him to take 
such liberties as he pleases, but that has nothing to 
do with the songs.” 

Burns’s airs which he sent to Thomson for 
his ‘Scottish Airs,’ 6 vols., were nevertheless 
‘‘altered and excised.” The important and 
most interesting feature of Mr. Dick’s book is 
the presentation of the text of Burns’s songs 
(words and music) from original manuscripts, 
the authorized editions, and from the ‘Scots 
Musical Museum.’ It has also been collated 
with the two modern standard editions of 
Burns’s works. Most of the manuscripts of the 
poems in the ‘Scots Musical Museum’ were avail- 
able for reference, and two of them have also 
the music, There are copious and very valuable 
historical notes, a bibliography, a glossary, and 
an interesting facsimile of a list of songs sent 
by Burns to Johnson for the third volume of the 
‘Scots Musical Museum.’ 

Of Stenhouse, so severely criticized by Mr. 
Glen, our author remarks :— 

“Although his work is defaced b 
erroneous dates and quotations whic 


numberless 
have to be 





verified, it must be admitted that he 
investigator of Scottish music.” wae tho fing 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Fa 
Musicians. By Elbert Hubbard. [hana 
Sons.)—Ex duobus disce omnes. Let us first 
take Chopin. An account of George Sand ma 
have been necessary, for she played a notable 
part in Chopin’s life, but it ought to hays 
occupied little space, the article itself being 
short. Section v. begins :— 


“After their first meeting, when Chopin played 
at a musicale, George Sand was ~ to be there, too 
—they often came together. She was five years 
older than he, and looked fifteen, for his slight 
figure and delicate, boyish face gave him the 
appearance of youth unto the very last.” 


This is not good writing. We read something 
about Nohant, where Chopin for several 
years spent the summer, but not a word of 
his own homa in Paris. Of Mozart readers 
are informed that the production of the opera 
which, at the age of fifteen, he wrote for Milan 
was the ‘*most glorious item” in his life ! Again, 
we read that the composer waltzed with his wife 
Constance when the weather was cold, ‘‘and all 
the time danced attendance on the Archbishop 
of Salzburg.” Mozart, however, had left the 
service of the Archbishop before his marriage, 
The fact may not be of great importance, but 
it offers an instance of the generally loose style 
of the writing. 


How to Sing. By Lilli Lehmann. Translated 

from the German by Richard Aldrich. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—The writer is a distinguished 
vocalist, and, knowing how to sing, is anxious to 
give up her “‘secrets ” for the benefit of vocalists 
who are young and inexperienced. It is an 
interesting, if not altogether satisfactory book, 
Such a sentence as the following,— 
‘“While Iam singing, I must press the breath against 
the chest evenly, for in this way alone can it be 
directed evenly against the vocal cords, which is the 
chief factor in a steady tone and the only possible 
and proper use of the vocal cords,” 


is none too lucid, although the meaning may 
with a little trouble be discovered. But what 
would an aspiring artist make of this /— 

“Tt [the palate] must not only furnish resistance 
for the focal point of the breath—except in the very 
highest head tones—around which it can be dif- 
fused ; the same resistance, which stands against 
the stream of breath from below, must also afford 
a firm, pliant, and elastic floor for the overtones, 
which, soaring above the palate, shift, as is needed, 
to or above the hard and soft palate, or are divided 
in the nose, forehead, and head cavities.” 


In her preface the writer declares her intention 
of discussing matters ‘‘simply, intelligibly.” 
How far the translator is to blame for this and 
other sentences we are unable to say. We 
think, at any rate, that some of them are 
uncomfortably long-winded. The book never- 
theless is of value; there is much to learn 
from it, although without the help of a good 
teacher no one can really learn how to sing 
well. 








Piusical Gossiy. 


Tus programme of the first concert, Decem- 
ber 10th, of the series at the Brinsmead Gal- 
leries announced by Miss Sunderland and Mr. 
Thistleton—which, by the way, was repeated at 
the second concert on the 18th inst.—was one 
of exceptional interest. The music was by 
composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It is indeed the intention of these 
two artists to devote themselves to works of 
that period, many of which will be given here for 
the first tize. The programme opened with 
Purcell’s fine Sonata in c (No. 7) for two violins, 
bass, and harpsichord. The last-named instru- 
ment was represented by the pianoforte, and so it 
will be throughout the series. The harpsichord 
would, of course, be far preferable, but some 
difficulty may have been found in obtaining 
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one. The programme included a fine vigorous 
sonata by Giovanni Battista Somis (1676-1763). 
The only Somis mentioned in Fétis and 
Mendel is a Lorenzo Somis, born towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, whose 
Op. 1 consisted of Sonatas for violin, ‘cello, and 
cembalo. The last piece was a remarkable 
Concerto for strings and cembalo by Evarista 
Felice dall’ Abaco, Capellmeister to the Elector 
of Bavaria in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, some of whose works have recently 
been unearthed and published by Dr. Hugo 
Riemann, OC. F. Pohl, by the way, in his 
‘Mozart in London’ mentions a concert given 
in 1749 by the ’cellist Hebden, the programme 
of which contained a Concertstiick for five ’celli 
composed by Signor dall’ Abaco. 

Tue performances at the Brinsmead Galleries 
were good, and we are glad to find that there 
was an appreciative audience. 


Tue special feature of the fourth Broadwood 
Concert at St. James’s Hall last Thursday week 
was the singing of the Oratory Choir under the 
conductorship of Mr. Arthur Barclay. They 
were heard in motets by Peter Philips, Vittoria, 
Palestrina, and Wingham. There were a few 
doubtful moments, but, on the whole, the sing- 
ing was fine, and in soft passages most impres- 
sive. Mr. Donald F. Tovey’s Sonata for piano- 
forte and clarinet was played by himself and 
Mr. Charles Draper ; the writing is sound, the 
second movement, Allegro, proving the freshest 
section of the work. Mr. Frederic Austin sang 
admirable songs by Schubert, Brahms, and 
Hugo Wolf, the last-named being represented 
by a fresh, charming Lied entitled ‘ Fussreise.’ 


Tue next series of Symphony Concerts will 
take place under the direction of Mr. Henry J. 
Wocd on the following dates: January 30th, 
February 13th and 27th, and March 12th, 1904. 
At the second concert four new songs by Mr. 
Percy Pitt will be heard for the first time. The 
third concert opens with Liszt’s ‘ Dante Sym- 
phony ’ for orchestra, organ, and female chorus, 
a work produced here by Mr. William Ganz in 
1882. The same programme includes a Violin 
Concerto by the Swiss composer M. Jacques- 
Dalcroze, with M. Henri Marteau as soloist, 
also the novelties ‘ The Snow’ and ‘ Fly, Sing- 
ing-Bird,’ for female chorus and orchestra, by 
Dr. Elgar. 

THERE is to be a Beethoven festival next 
May (21st to 25th) at Amsterdam, with the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, under the direction of 
Herr Felix Weingartner. In addition to the nine 
symphonies in chronological order, the Violin 
Concerto will be performed by Herr Bram 
Eldering, and the Pianoforte Concerto in ¢ by 
Herr Julius Réntgen. 


On Wednesday, February 3rd, 1904, will be 
given the thousandth performance officially 
organized by the Guildhall School of Music, the 
term ‘‘ performance” including operas, stage 
plays, and concerts. 


Mr. Henry J. Woop has left for New York 
to conduct one of the Philharmonic Concerts in 
that city, and during his absence Herr Emil 
Paur will represent him at the New Year’s 
Day afternoon concert at the Queen’s Hall, 
and at the three Sunday afternoon concerts, 
January 3rd, 10th, and 17th, 1904. 


Mr. Pavut EnGuianp writes :— 

“Inthe notice of the two new English editions 
of Berlioz’s ‘Faust’ in the Atheneum for Decem- 
ber 12th the following passage occurs: ‘In the 
“ Ronde de Payeans” the Novello version has one 
line about “lindens whispering,” the corresponding 
line in the other telling of “ laughter loud and shrill,” 
which, at any rate, is nearer to the French “et tout 
pourtant allait son train.” ‘The “ Thule”’ ballad we 
also prefer in the Wallace version.’ Unfortunately, 
your reviewer has confused the two versions; the 
words ‘laughter loud and shrill’ occur in Novello’s 
edition, for the literary part of which I am 
responsible, while the ‘lindens whispering’ are to 
be found, I a in the version published by 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel. As I agree with your reviewer 
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as to which version is ‘ nearer to the French,’ I must 
ask you to correct your statement with regard to 
the authorship of the two phrases in your next 
issue. 

Tue Protestant Church choir at Ratisbon 
recently performed Berlioz’s ‘Childhood of 
Christ.’ It was given under the direction of 
Herr Geiger. 


In the old theatre in Tottenham Street were 
held the Ancient Concerts, or, to give them their 
exact name, the Concerts of Antient Music, 
from 1776 to 1795. How much of the original 
building remained in the one just demolished 
it is difficult to say. When the late Sir George 
Alexander Macfarren’s father undertook the 
management of the theatre in 1831, it was 
named, in honour of King William’s consort, the 
Queen’s Theatre; and then, according to a 
notice in the Atheneum (February 12th, 1831), 
the internal form had been changed. After 
that it was known under various names, and 
finally as ‘‘The Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Theatre,” unless we accept the very last name by 
which in its neglected state it was called—viz., 
‘The Dusthole.” With regard to the purpose 
for which the original building was used it is 
very difficult to glean any information. George 
Clinch, in his ‘Marylebone and St. Pancras,’ 
p. 184, states that the Tottenham Street Theatre 
was ‘built by Francis Pasqualis in the year 
1780 at the suggestion of the Earl of Sandwich,” 
and that it was first known as ‘‘The King’s 
Antient Concert Rooms.” The following quaint 
announcement, however, taken from the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, February 16th, 1776, points to 
an earlier date, but perhaps to an earlier 
building :— 

Pasquali’s New Room 
for 
Concerts and Assemblies 
In Tottenham Street, near Rathbone Place. 

At the particular request of several Ladies and 
Gentlemen a subscription is opened for Four 
Assemblies, once a fortnight on Tuesdays, viz., 
Feb*’ 22 [?), March 12 aud 26, and April 9. 

Conditions. 
A subscriber pays two guineas, for which he will 
have three tickets each night ; for the admission of 
himself and two ladies; and the company will 
(besides music) be entertained with different 
refreshments, such as are generally used on like 
occasions, without any further expense. 

Subscriptions are received at the above music 
Room, and timely notice will be advertised when 
the tickets are to be delivered. 


Tue Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of Decem- 
ber 11th publishes, by way of supplement, in fac- 
simile a short autobiography of Hector Berlioz 
and a catalogue of his compositions drawn up 
by himself. The last work mentioned is the 
cantata ‘ L’Impériale,’ Op. 26, performed at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855. No details are given 
concerning this interesting document. The 
autobiography is extremely short, in all about 
one hundred words. The most striking sentence 
is :— 

‘‘J'aile prix de Rome. Mon pére alors me par- 
donne, et i mon retour d’Italie je commence ma 
guerre de Trente ans contre les routiniers, les 
professeurs et les sourds.” 

In naming his works he adds a word or 
two respecting their character. The overture 
‘Francs-Juges’ is ‘‘ chevaleresque—terrible.”’ 
The ‘Symphonie Fantastique’ is in a ‘‘ genre 
passionné, violent, expressif,” and he says, ‘* Cet 
ouvrage est, je crois, l'un des meilleurs que j'ai 
produit.” And here is an interesting remark :— 

“Citer Tinfluence sur moi des poétes tels que 
Shakspeare, Byron, Moore, Hugo, Goethe, et celle 
plus grande encore des spectacles de la Nature ; 
dont le reflet se retrouve dans l’ Adagio de ‘ Roméo et 
Juliette’ et dans la ‘Scéne aux Champs,’ dans la 
‘Symphonie Fantastique, dans la ‘Sérénade’ et 
dans la‘ Marche des Pélerins’ de ‘ Harold.’ ” 

WE recently mentioned the fact that the house 
in which Beethoven died was to be demolished. 
An article has appeared in the Neue Freie Presse 
in connexion with the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the death of Beethoven’s great contem- 
porary Schubert, who was born and died in 


Vienna : his birthhouse, 54, Nussdorferstrasse, 
and also his deathhouse, 6, Kettenbriickengasse, 
are still standing, and on each is placed a tablet 
recording its association with the master of 
song. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Fai. Grand Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 


Royal Choral Society, ‘ Messiah,’ 7, Albert Ha'l. 


Sar. London Ballad Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 








DRAMA 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


AveENUE.—‘ All Fletcher’s Fault,’ a Play in Three Acts. 
By Mostyn T. Pigott. 


So far at least as the opening action 
is concerned, ‘All Fletcher’s Fault’ is 
avowedly taken from Charles Reade’s novel 
of ‘Christie Johnstone.’ Mr. Mostyn T. 
Pigott, by whom the adaptation has been 
made, would probably have been more 
happily inspired if he had adhered more 
closely to his original, especially as regards 
leaving the scene of the action at New- 
haven. He would presumably have done 
so had he been able to find actors capable 
of reproducing the rough Doric of that 
northernly port without caricaturing it. With 
considerable diminution of probability, and 
with some loss to sympathy, he has trans- 
ferred his scene to Covent Garden, 
replacing the lachrymose and eloquent 
Jess Rutherford by an even more lugu- 
brious Mrs. Atkins, and substituting for 
the bright-haired and _ business - like 
Christie Johnstone, Mary Irons, a 
sentimental flower-girl, a young lady of 
much less inquisitive and mercenary tem- 
perament, whose like the Convent market 
has but seldom seen. The fact that the 
work thus derived runs at the outset on 
lines similar to those of ‘ Used Up,’ Charles 
Mathews’s rendering of ‘L’ Homme Blasé’ 
of Duvert and Lausanne, affects the origin- 
ality of Reade, but in no respect that of 
Mr. Pigott. At the time (November, 1843) 
when ‘L’Homme Blasé’ was produced 
Reade’s literary career was at its outset, 
but two years later, when ‘Used Up’ was 
first given, his literary energies were in full 
flower. A resemblance to ‘A Message from 
Mars’ may be traced in Mr. Pigott’s 
piece, but may also be accepted as 
accidental. The story told is sympathetic 
rather than interesting. Brought at last to 
a sense that his life is not only depressing to 
himself, but also useless to others, the Earl 
of Liss—the Viscount Ipsden of ‘Christie 
Johnstone ’—determines to try what will be 
the effect of spending in the relief of suf- 
fering a portion of the income he has wasted 
in the purchase of ennui. Descending into 
Covent Garden at a matutinal hour, he 
acts as a providence to the miscellaneous 
crowd whom the chances of work or mendi- 
cancy attract. That much advantage to 
others should attend the thrusting into the 
hands of loafers and cadgers of sovereigns 
and “‘ fivers’’ was not to be expected. Asa 
disciplinary process for himself, however, the 
experiment is a success, and at the close of a 
rather short probation the Earl finds his 
moral and physical stamina greatly fortified, 
and himself in the way of becoming a hero. 
Thus regenerated, he claims and wins the 
love of a woman of his own rank, who has 
hitherto regarded him, if not as a wastrel, 





at least as a nobody. 
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It would have been pleasant in this adap- 
tation of old materials to detect some sign 
of new dramatic talent. Such, however, 
Mr. Pigott does not yet display, and the most 
that can be predicted for him is a place 
among the humourists who, in the absence 
of dramatists, are accepted as such. Mr. 
Pigott’s characters wander aimlessly on 
to and off the stage, inspiring, with 
a single exception, no conviction, and 
his action droops precisely at the moment 
when it should soar. Duly to present 
Lord Liss demands the acting which Charles 
Mathews displayed as Sir Charles Cold- 
stream or his predecessor Arnal as Nan- 
touillet, homme blasé. Such is not to be 
found in Mr. James Erskine, by whom the 
part is taken. Harold Harringay, a street 
age se might be taken out of Bulwer. 

he character owes nothing either to Reade 
or to Duvert and Lausanne, and as played 
by Mr. Somerset constitutes the most attrac- 
tive feature in the piece. 





*‘ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM’: ‘‘ PATHAIRES.” 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

Reap1né this play in Mr. Bayne’s edition (in 
‘*The Temple Dramatists ’’), I find two passages 
which do not appear to me to have been solved 
by the conjectures hitherto proposed. The first 
is in Act V. sc. iii, between Mosbie and his 
paramour :— 

Mosbie. How now, Alice ? what, sad and passionate ? 


Make me partaker of thy pensiveness : 
Fire divided burns with lesser force. 


Alice. But I will dam that fire in my breast 
Till by the force thereof my part consume. 
Ab, Mosbie! 


Mosbie. Such deep pathaires, like to a cannon’s burst 
Discharged against a ruinated wall, 
Breaks my reienting heart in thousand pieces. 
Ungentle Alice, thy sorrow is my sore; 
Thou know’st it well, and ’tis thy policy 
To forge distressful looks to wound a breast 
Where lies a heart that dies when thou art sad. 


Mr. Bayne remarks :— 

“ Deep pathaires : Delius conjectures deep fet airs : 
but Mr. Gollancz has probably solved the crux of 
the play by his suggestion, ‘“ Pathaire ” I take to 
be some special form of ‘‘petarre,’’ 7.c., ‘‘ petard,” 
probably used in the metaphorical sense of 
presioante outburst,—Lamb’s ‘Specimens,’ I. i., 
amvle 

‘*Deep-fet sighs,” for example, I could 
understand, but I do not know what “‘ deep-fet 
airs” would be, or how it could have been cor- 
rupted to ‘‘deep pathaires.” Mr. Gollancz’s 
conjecture involves several assumptions which 
without support I find it difficult to make. 
Petard is a French word ; and in English it is 
spelt petard or petarre or (in an example quoted 
by Mr. Bayne) patar. But it can never have 
been pronounced pathaire, or even patharre. 
And it was a case filled with explosive material, 
a blasting-cartridge used for bursting open 
gates, &c. The epithet ‘‘deep” seems hardly 
suitable to such an engine. But Mr. Gollancz 
thinks the engine itself is not intended, but the 
**deep ” explosion of it ; and that this is meta- 
phorical. The metaphor then means “ these 
deep explosive engine-bursts, like to a cannon’s 
burst, break my heart in pieces.” That is surely 
a strange mode of speech. As the “ pathaires ” 
are likened in a simile to a cannon’s burst, they 
ought not to be anything metaphorical them- 
selves, but literal. 

What the literal sense should be there is no 
question, “‘these deep passionings ”—‘‘ these 
deep-affected words”; and it should go hard if 
‘* pathaires ” has no connexion with ‘* pathetic,” 
In ‘ Richard IL.,’ I. iii, the king replies to a 
pathetic appeal from Mowbray by saying, 
**It boots thee not to be compassionate : 
After our sentence plaining comes too late.” 





Now the Greek words for those things are 
oixtiferOa:, to plain, and zaGaiverOa, to 

ion; and aGaivoza, as is quite rightly 
explained by Stephanus, has commonly a further 
implication, ‘‘afficior vehementer et concitor, 
et ita quidem ut etiam affectus, qui 746) 
dicuntur, commoveam” ; to exhibit passionate 
emotion so as to excite emotion in another. It 
is ured of orators and actors, and, for example, 
by Vio Cassius, 51, 12, of Cleopatra, in the 
famous scene between her and Octavianus, 
when she exerted all her arts, but he cvvéer 
airs maQarvonevns, perceived that she was 
endeavouring to work upon his feelings by 
simulated exhibitions of emotion. It is pre- 
cisely of such histrionic passionings that Mosbie 
openly accuses Alice here ; and so my notion is 
that, whether he invented it himself or not, the 
author used a substantive formed from this 
Greek verb, “these deep pathaines” ; because, 
apart from its extremely close resemblance to 
the text, there is no other word that you could 
find or make that would express the meaning so 
exactly. 


The other passage comes a little later in the 
same scene: Alice is ‘‘ pathaining” still, im- 
oo Mosbie to forgive her for having vexed 

im on this one occasion :— 

Weigh all thy good turns with this little fault, 

And I deserve not Mosbie’s muddy looks, 

A fence of trcuble is not thickened still : 

Be clear again, I'll ne’er more trouble thee. 
What is ‘‘a fence of trouble”? and if you 
thicken it, why is it not thickened still? Mr. 
Bayne says: ‘‘ Warnke explains ‘the quarrel 
has not yet thickened to so impenetrable a 
fence as to separate us for ever.’ Perhaps we 
should read ‘is not thick-set ill.’” But Alice 
does not say ‘‘ The fence of trouble” or ‘‘ Our 
fence of trouble” ; she makes a general propo- 
sition of a proverbial nature. Now ‘‘ Be clear 
again” refers to ‘‘ muddy looks” ; and so does 
‘*ne’er more trouble thee”; she is speaking 
in a metaphor from ‘‘ troubled waters,” like the 
pool of Bethesda, or a ‘* troubled fountain” 
(Proverbs xxv. 28) ; once we see that, it begins 
to appear that ‘‘ thickened,” too, belongs to 
the same figure, as in ‘Hamlet,’ IV. v., 
‘*the people muddied, thick and unwholesome 
in their thoughts and whispers” ; that the error 
lies in ‘*‘ fence,” and that instead of it we need 
some word like ‘‘fount,” or ‘‘ font,” or ‘‘ foun- 
tain”; ‘Henry VIII.,’ I. i., ‘‘ proofs as clear 
as founts in July”; ‘ Lucrece,’ 577, ** Mud not 
the fountain that gave drink tothee”; and best 
of all, ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ V. ii. : ‘ A woman 
moved is like a fountain troubled, Muddy, 
ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty.” But 
‘“*A fount of trouble” will not do; she ought 
to say: “If you trouble a fountain once, it 
does not remain permanently thick and 
muddy, but grows clear again: so let it be 
with you.” I read, therefore :— 

A fount once troubled is not thickened still : 
Be clear again, I ’ll ne’er more trouble thee. 

The text arose from writing or printing ‘‘ A 
fonce troubled” instead of “‘A fon[t on]ce 
troubled.” What we find now was an attempt 
to make some sense and metre of it. 

W. Heapiam. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


ConsIDERING how keen is the competition for 
an afternoon or an evening on which to produce 
a pre-Christmas novelty, it reflects little credit 
on London managements that at several 
houses promised performances have had to be 

tponed, rendering thus collision between dif- 
ome novelties inevitable. A new version of 


‘The Adventures of Alice through the Look- 
ing-Glass’ at the New Theatre, a revival at the 
Garrick of ‘ Water Babies,’ and the production 
at the Adelphi of ‘ Little Hans Andersen’ are 
foremost among afternoon representations. 





Monpay saw the first production by th, 
German comedians at the Royalty Theatre of 
‘Guten Morgen, Herr Fischer,’ by Herr w 
Friedrich, and ‘Pastor Lorm,’ by Herr 4’ 
Schirokaner. The latter is a gloomy ply 
of modern life, which is seen for the first 
time on any stage; the earlier a rather ojj. 
fashioned musical comedy in one act. 


‘Tue April performances at Stratford-on-Ayop 
will be once more under the direction of My. 
F. R. Benson, and will comprise ‘ Richard I]. 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ the ‘ Winter’s Tale: 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘As You Like It,’ ‘ King 
Lear,’ ‘Julius Cesar,’ ‘Henry IV., Part II,’ 
‘Henry V.,’ ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ and 
‘The Tempest ’—a remarkable list. The ‘ Aga. 
memnon’ is also mentioned, though details as 
to its author are wanting. 


In order to permit of Mr. Tree’s occupancy 
on the 21st inst. of the chair at the dinner of 
the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, evening perform. 
ances of ‘Richard II.’ were suspended that 
night, and have not since been resumed. After. 
noon representations were, however, given on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, when the 
theatre closed for rehearsals of ‘ The Darling of 
the Gods,’ the first performance of which is 
fixed for Monday next. 


‘THE Hovse or Burnsivz,’ Mr. Terry’s pro. 
duction of which in the country has been men. 
tioned, will be given in London so soon as an 
available theatre can be secured. 


Tue theatres which have been closed during 
five nights in the week and reopen this evening 
include the St. James’s, Daly’s, and the 
Imperial. 


THE afternoon of January 11th is fixed for 
the first production at the Royalty of Mr, 
O’Barthelyn’s ‘Swift and Vanessa,’ with Mr. 
J. D. Beveridge and Mrs. Arthur Scaife in 
the principal characters. 


WE regret to hear of the illness of Mr, 
Hubert H. Davies, the author of ‘Mrs. Gor- 
ringe’s Necklace’ and ‘ Cousin Kate.’ 


Mr. J. Comyns Carr has completed a new 
romantic play for Mr. Lewis Waller, which 
will be produced later at the Imperial 
Theatre. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—E. G. W.—L. S.—W. de G. B.— 
R. M. J.—E. K. C.—A. E. S.—received. 
H, H.—Many thanks. 
F. P.—Thanks and regrets. 
W. L.—We never undertake to do this, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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FIRST SELECTION. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave 
Market at Dover—Tie Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, 
1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- 
place—Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick 
Barbarossa’s Adventures— Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s | 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword | 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- | 
book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher | 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De | 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — | 

‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- | 

graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by 

the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone 

Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 

‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 

the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents | 

and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his 

Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— | 
Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un-| 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- 
stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland ”’ 
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a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—-Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 





during the Commonwealth—“Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss | 


Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking” —Apple. 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—“ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street”— 
Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—“ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect—Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”"—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard—Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari— Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—Oollege of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 
Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in England—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambas- 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Illus- 
trations. 


| ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
“Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant”—‘“‘Beati possidentes”— 
“Bos locutus est’’—“Cane Decane, canis”—‘ Civis Romanus 
sum ”—“De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis’—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit; 
salva res est” —“Exceptio probat regulam”—‘“ Fiat experi- 
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Last Week’s ATHENZASUM contains Articles on 
LONDON in the TIME of the STUARTS, The GODS of the EGYPTIANS. 
The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. The POEM of the CID. 
NEW NOVELS :—The Ways of the Millionaire; Christian Thal; Dr. Lavendar’s People; Niece Dia na 
The Young Gerande; How Hartman Won; The Stronger Claim ; The Days of our Age; Liz, 
LOCAL HISTORY. ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. JUVENILE BOOKS, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Middle Eastern Question ; War Sketches in Colour ; Some Lessons from 
the Boer War ; Further Recollections of a Diplomatist; From Paris to New York by Land; My 
Poor Relations ; Illustrated Editions of the Vicar of Wakefield ; Ballads of the Olden Time; Mrs. 
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LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Our Library Table (Romance of Modern Engineering; Story of the Atlantic Cable ; 
Farming ; Fractional Distillation) ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Holbein ; The Goupil Gallery ; ‘‘ Photogravure” ; Notes from Rome ; Sales; Gossip. 
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Pianoforte Recital ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—The Westminster Play ; Gossip. 
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—‘*Owl-light” — Sleep and Death — Flats — Portraits Wanted — ‘‘ Oil on Troubled Waters”— 
Reskimer—“ Raggie ”—Long Lease —Welsh Dictionary—Dr. John Bond—Monumental Inscriptions 
—St. Dials—First Flesh-eater—‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’—Heber’s ‘ Palestine ’—“‘ Scoggan "—‘ My Old 
Oak Table ’—Lincolnshire Sayings—Soho Square Statue—Glass Manufacture—Imaginary Saints— 
Johnson's Prayer—Waterloo and Eton—St. Anne’s Church, Blackfriars-—Tideswell—Genius— 
Charles Reade—Immurement Alive—Fictitious Latin Plurals—Kimpton—Epitaph at Gravesend— 
Thomson—“ Mug ”—“ First catch your hare ”—-Queen Elizabeth's Pocket Pistol. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—< La Maison de Victor Hugo ’—‘ Slang and its Analognes ’—‘ Three Frenchmen in 
Bengal ’—Keats’s Poems, 
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Price 4d. ; by post, 44d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 
THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 
according to scale. 








Can still be had, containing an 





(PSACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8, 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Hol ees, 
under their prebable respective dates, with a pared o 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on Eng 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second; 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Llustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bie; _— Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views ef Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hi 


oped, 
und useful to all who are interested in the study of the Geis 
Scriptures. 


Pablished by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
ACCIDENTS.OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &€.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,600,000, 





64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
NATIONAL PROVIDERS 
INSTITUTION 





Estab.) (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund over - £5,900,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... ++» 212,000,000 


PROFITS. 
These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, 24,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan 


tageous, 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited, 


ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE, 
Founded 1797 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 

50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King William Street, 
E.C.; St. James’s Branch: 26, Charles Street ; 
195, Piccadilly, W.; 81, Edgware Road, W. ; 
1, Victoria Street, 5. W. 

Claims Paid #£17,270,000 

Applications for Agencies invited. 


THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





LONDON OFFICES { 





Total Invested Funds,,........ssse00+ £10,196,661. 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 
For the Qui jum ended I ber 31, 1898, the large Rever- 





sionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on 
Sums Assured under the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, 
and provision made for Intermediate Bonuses during the present 
Quinquennium. 


1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Is A MILD SOAP FOR ROUGH WEATHER. 





DIXNBFORD'S MAGNESIA, 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, BEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Constitutions, 
8, Children, and Infants. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA.. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


JAMES ORROCK, Painter, Connoisseur, Collector. (The Story of Modern English Art.) By Byron Webber 
Illustrated by 97 Photogravure Pilates and about 90 Half-Tones. LIMITED EDITION. 2 vols. large 4to, linen gilt, price Guineas net. “ 
* All the great native masters who = given real distinction to the practice of the arts are represented in a fine series of photogravure plates.”—Pall Mall. 
“Two magnificent volumes.”— Zruth 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles Reade. Edition de Luxe, with 16 Photogravure Plates 
and 84 Half-Tones by M. B. HEWERDINE. Large 8vo,  & 10s. 6d. net. 
OTHER EDITIONS OF THIS GREAT STORY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
The ELZEVIR EDITION, in 4 vols. post 8vo, bound in buckram, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume, 6s the Set. The LIBRARY EDITION, set in bold t; 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. The ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY EDITION, set in large type and printed on fine paper, post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net, 
PICTURE-COVER EDITION, post 8vo, illustrated, boards, 2s. The CHEAP EDITION, medium 8vo, picture cover, 6d. < 


The AUTHOR’S EDITION de LUXE of the WORKS of MARK TWAIN, in 23 Vols.—the First Volume Signed 


by the Author. Price 14/. 7s. 6d. net the Set, or 12s. 6d. net per Volume. (Sold only in Sets.) 


The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in England The ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS, 
ci oo - —— Se ae by BDWARD WILLIAM LANE. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings from Designs by HARVEY. Edited by EDWARD 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. 

WESTMINSTER. With an Etched Frontispiece by F.S. WALKER, R.E., and 130 Illustrations by WILLIAM PATTEN and others. 

SOUTH LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, R.E., and 118 Illustrations. 

EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, R.E., and 55 Illustrations by PHIL MAY, L. RAVEN HILL, and JOSEPH PENNELL. 
JERUSALEM: the City of Herod and Saladin. By WALTEK BESANT and E. H. PALMER. With Map and 11 Lilustrations. 


BOOKS by JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


A HIsTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. LIBRARY EDITION, 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 
2s. each. Alsoa POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each; and the JUBILEK KDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1386, in 2 vols. large 


an 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. Vol. V., from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s.; or crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Alsoa Cheap POPULAR EDITION, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES and of WILLIAM the FOURTH. By JUSTIN McCARTHY and JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 
2s. each. 











The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 
REMINISCENCES. Witha Portrait. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINATION. By Dr. George Mac Donald. 10 vols. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, in 
cloth case, 2ls.; or the Volumes may be had separately, in Groiier cloth, at 2s. 6d. each. Vol. I. Within and Without—The Hidden Life. Vol. II. The Discip le—The Gospel 
Women—Book of Sonnets—Organ Songs. Vol. ILI. Violin Songs—Songs of the .s, and Nights—A Book of Dreams—Roadside Poems—Poems for Children. Vol. 1V. Parables— — 
Ballads—Scotch Songs. Vols. V.and VI. Phantastes: a Faerie Romance. A II. The Portent. Vol. VIII. The Light Princess—The Giant’s Heart—Shadows. Vol. IX. 
Cross Purposes—The Golden Key—The Carasoyn—Little Daylight. Vol. X. The Cruel Painter—The Wow o’ Rivven—-The Castle—The Broken Swords—The Grey Wolf— 


Uncle Cornelius. 
The POETICAL WORKS of Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. Collected and arranged by the Author. 2 vols, 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, with Portrait 


Frontispiece to each Volume, 12s. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, including ‘ Some Later Verses.’ Crown 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY’S COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated 


by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. (The Poetical Works, in 3 vols. The Prose Works, in 2 vols.) 
PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 54 Cartoons by the great Humorous Artist. Large folio, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. By Robert Surtees. With 79 Illustrations by John Leech. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


The BEST of the FUN: Picturesque Sketches of the Hunting Field. By Capt. E. Pennell-Elmhirst. With 
8 Coloured Illustrations by G. D. GILES, and 4s in Black and White by J. STURGESS and G. D. GILES. Royal ie cloth, gilt top, 16s. 
‘A breezy and absorbing account of hunting. Hunting men will feel the charm of these pages. Not the least attractive feature of the volume are the vivid illustrations, of which 
quality and quantity are both all that they should be.” —St. /ames’s Gazette. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. each; leather, 3s. net each, 


LIAR STUDIES of MEN and BOOKS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. | “IT 1S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By CHARLES READE. 


FAMI 
VIBGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By ROBERT LOUIS The DEEMSTER. By HALL CAINE 
UNDER the GREENWOOD y THOMAS HARDY. 


STE TREE. 
The POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from STEVENSON’S Works. The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Be AnD JEFFERIES 
ABIAN wi By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. MF oy eae COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
HITE. By WILKIE COLLINS. ARK N’S SKETCHES. 
EN. By Sir BESANT. CONDENSED NOVELS. (Ths-‘TWO SERIES in1 Vol.) By BRET HARTE. 


ALL 8' 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By CHARLES READ 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 


Contents for JANUARY :—The DOG GHOST. By KE. M. Rutherford.—WATER at WORK. By F. Graham Ansell, F.C.S.—-ATHENS UNDER the FRANKS. By William Miller, 
M.A.—The FASHONABLE DINNER. By W. J. Forman.—SOMK OLD CUSTOMS and SUPERSTITIONS rat SURVIVING in COUNTY MEATH, IRELAND. By A. H. Singleton.— 
CHARACTER in BIRDS. By the Rev. W. J. Ward-—The CURFEW BELL. By J. Cuthbert Hadden.—ITALIAN STREET CRIES. By E.C. Vansittart.—An ADVENTURER of the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY: HIS HOME THEN, and LATER. By J. Giberne Sieveking.—MUSZ: A PHANTASY. By Lionel Springett Goodwin.—LITERATURE and the PRESS. 


By Sylvanus Urban. 
THE FOLLOWING WILL BE READY IN JANUARY. 
V.C.: a Chronicle of Castle Barford and of the Crimean War. By D. Christie Murray. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PI€AROONS: a Sar crancisco Night’s Entertainment. By Gelett Burgess and Will Irwin. Crown 


8vo, cioth, 3s. 6d. 


THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By Alfred Sutro. Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By Frank Barrett. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WANTED! By Dick Donovan. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St, Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 
Published Weekly by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Joun Epwazp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies Edinburgh.—8& y, D ber 26, 1908. 





























